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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Hostility and Advance in the Past Session. 


Tue parliamentary session has ended in momentous cir- 
cumstances that are contributing not only to the making of 


tory of the world. Life and property have been dedicated to 
the work of removing a menaced placing of civilization under 
an iron-bound autocratic rule ; and in this work the people of 
the country are united. The same session of Parliament has 


also been a momentous one for the British gas industry ; and | 


on the whole, except perhaps in one respect, the industry has 
cause for congratulation. In making a review of the proceed- 
ings of the session in relation to the gas industry, there is one 
thing of a general nature that is very striking. For some 


time past, there has been gratification in noting the lessened | 
amount of the opposition brought to an actual head before | 
Committees and the evidence of the introduction of less | 


acrimony into opposition. But it is regrettable to say that in 
a number of cases in the past session, opposition has been 


anything but pleasant to observe. 
Some local authorities, through their representatives, have 


which have been framed with a view not only to strengthen 


foster local economy. There is difficulty, we well know, in 
inculcating in the minds of the members of some local autho- 
rities a full appreciation of the elements of schemes that 
are designed to contribute to the local advantage. It is, 
however, incumbent on technical advisers to counsel their 
clients in a manner that shall place the position in the true 


safeguarding of all interests, and to avoid expense. When 
one considers the flimsy nature of some of the cases pre- 


and the hammering out that went on of stupid little detail 
before tired (and, at length, expostulating) Committees, we 


sented of effort having been made behind the scenes to 
arrive at an smicable understanding. On the contrary, 
there are tu be found in the proceedings of the session, 
examples of deftly manufactured cases from little sub- 
stance. We say with the fullest conviction of its truth— 
the decisions of Committees supply substantiation—that the 


microscope had been very freely applied to some of the | 
companies’ promoting measures in the past session for the | 


purpose of discovering, and then of magnifying, infinitesimal 


structing a case of a sort to place before Parliamentary 
Committees. These cases were much overstrained, and the 
evidence was loose and devious—the result being a wicked 
waste of money and of time. We are confident, from what 
happened in certain cases, that Parliamentary Committees, 
though laymen in gas technics, are quite capable of seeing 
when a case has been specially constructed out of granular 
material. There were actually seen instances where the 
members of local authorities who had passed the necessary 
resolutions to oppose company promotions did not under- 
stand the cases, or parts of the cases, that were being -pre- 
sented on their behalf before the Committees. Indefinite- 
ness and indecision, and even contradiction, marked what 
they had to say. It is a pitiful state of affairs that is able 
to produce all that was witnessed during the proceedings on 
gas measures this past session; and a very strong protest 
ought to be made against it. 

However, the session has been an important one in legis- 
lative work consistent with the evolution of the industry’s 
affairs and larger public service. There are some staid gas 
administrators who would prefer to proceed for ever and 
éver on the old lines, and who would even put a stake in 
the wheels of progress rather than forsake something the 
only point in favour of which is Jong usage. But things of 





| special local circumstances. 


| that almost every gas supply authority promoting a Bill 
shown quite intense and uncalled-for bitterness over schemes | will now ask for the change to be made from the old stan- 
| dard to the new one. 


the statutorily controlled concerns of the promoters, but to | 


long usage often become obsolescent, and so has the illu- 
minating power standard. A strong defence has been made 
for it; but the fact stands out plainly that gas can be supplied 
complying with that standard which may vary by a large 
percentage in calorific value. Calorific power, on the other 
hand, is a factor in flame temperature; and, though it may 


| not exactly define apart from composition the value of a 
national history, but to the creating of a new era in the his- | 


gas to a consumer, it is the best standard of quality that 
without complication can be suggested for statutory pur- 
poses. The session marks the definite supersession of the 
illuminating power standard by the calorific value one. 
What had been previously done had been introductory but 
spasmodic, and in general the suggestion for change had 
emanated from quarters outside the concerns. Mention 
may be especially made of the South Suburban Company 
and the Wandsworth Company. This session, however, 
saw several companies and local authorities, of their own 
volition, asking for the dethronement of the illuminating 
power standard and the succession of the calorific value 
one. The Gas Light and Coke Company and the Liverpool 


| Company were the principal promoters; and the debate 


| over the Bill of the former has practically cast the model 
carried to the extreme, and with a virulence that has been | 


for the whole country, with numerical variation for proved 
It may, therefore, be taken 


It was regarded as a. singular thing that Metropolitan 


| authorities who had been parties to—in fact, in effect pro- 
| moters of—the calorific clauses of the South Suburban and 


Wandsworth Companies should have come along in the past 
session to oppose the proposal of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company to conform their existing clauses to those (litera- 


| tim in the main parts) of the South Suburban Gas Com- 
light, and to try to arrange differences with a view to the | 


pany. But it soon transpired that there had been a grow- 


| ing feeling among the authorities that the clause taken as 


| a model was too loose-limbed, in respect of the margin 
sented to Parliamentary Committees during last session, 


allowed before the penalty line was reached, and the con- 


| dition as to the average of three days’ testing. There was 


| also the feeling in some quarters that an illuminating power 
cannot say that in all cases any confirmation was pre- | 


test should be continued in favour of worshippers of the 
antique in the shape of the flat-flame burner. This latter 


| was a matter that was quickly disposed of ; the new model 


giving (what everyone desirous of doing so could do with- 
out authority) the right, if so it can be called, to test the 
illuminating power, for information only, by means of a 
flat-flame burner. But opponents who desired to see a more 
rigid calorific standard and test won a little ground which 
merely compromised matters, by the lessening of the margin 


| between the standard of 540 B.Th.U. gross and the penalty 
errors in management and practices for the purpose of con- | 


line from 12 per cent. to 7} per cent. (thus raising the 
penalty line from 475 to 4993-B.Th.U. gross), with the re- 
duction of the average of three days’ tests to the mean of 
two tests in one day. There we have, in the Gas Light 
clauses (irrespective of penalties) the terms that will be 
very generally adhered to, though the Board of Trade have 
pointed out that the figure adopted as the standard should 
be considered in every individual case, in order to allow for 
variation in local conditions. To the case of the Liverpool 


| Company, peculiar conditions applied; and a standard of 


550 B.Th.U. gross was prescribed, with only a 5 per cent. 
margin. It will also be found that the Porthcawl local 
authority were able to persuade the parliamentary authori- 
ties that their conditions entitled them to a 12 per cent. 
margin. The Brentford Company, during the proceedings 
on their Bill, adopted the desire of the local authorities that 
a calorific value standard should be applied in their case in 
lieu of the illuminating power one. But it is quite clear that 
Parliament does not fully understand both the chemical and 
physical aspects of this calorific value question, nor obvi- 
ously do certain experts, nor, equally obviously, do certain 
members of the Parliamentary Bar. If they did, they would 
not have mistakenly clamoured so much (as they fondly 
imagined was the correct thing to do in the interests of the 
gas consumers) for a high standard of calorific value, when 
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a lower standard, with a suitable constitution of gas, would 
have been of greater value to the consumers. 

The supersession of illuminating power by calorific value 
as the standard for gas was, of course, the most important 
matter dealt with during the session. Through it the session 
forms a new starting-point in the history of our industry, 
for which—given again normal times, and the boom in enter- 
prise and trade which must follow the war—all the signs 
indicate a sweeping progress as the supplier of the best and 
most convenient fluid agent for the production of heat. It 


is for the industry to be well prepared, in every possible way, 
for this demand. 


».*,. The review of the salient features of the parliamentary 
session will be continued next week. 


War, Winter, and Gas Prices. 


WHEN the great war began, and there was an almost uni- 
versal dislocation of the components of the world’s economic 
fabric, directors of industry, commerce, and finance were 
brought face to face with complex conditions for which 
there was no guiding precedent. Most gas managements, 
with lower coal and oil prices to their advantage, bravely 
confronted the position in the pious hope that they would 
be able to see the war through without raising the price 
of gas; and they cherished this view more especially on 
account of the large number of poor people who are now 
consumers of gas and of the proximity of autumn and winter. 
It was not, however, given to the best of human vision to 
foresee all that the war would entail. The few weeks that 
have passed since war was declared have cleared part of 
the mists from view, and have shown that the first hopeful 
glance forward was doomed to disappointment for some gas 
managements. Among these are the Boards of the Gas 
Light and Coke and the South Metropolitan Gas Companies ; 
for the decision at which they have just arrived, to increase 
the price of gas by 2d. from Michaelmas, carries with it for 
them the deepest regret. Nothing but sheer and obdurate 
compulsion would have brought them to it, because, for both 
companies, it means a retreat from the position which, 
through all the times of high coal prices and receding 
markets for residuals, they have steadfastly defended with 
all the strength at their command. In the case of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, there had been prior to 1912 a 
continuous drop by penny reductions from the high price 
that ruled under the former régime until 2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet had been reached, and at that figure the charge 
has stood since December, 1911. In the case of the South 
Metropolitan Company, the price of 2s. 2d. has been pro- 
tected, through all circumstances, since 1909; this being a 
Company who have always worked with a narrow margin of 
profit above dividend and interest needs—looking upon the 
low price as being a potential reserve, which unfortunately 
must be drawn upon now to the extent (as already stated) 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Directors of both Companies, in their notices of the 
increase, refer to the continued high price of coal as being 
mainly responsible for their incapacity to meet the current 
abnormal circumstances without temporarily enlarging their 
revenue from the business which is being transacted. The 
Directors of the Southern Company say the increase is 
necessitated by the continued heavy charge made for coal, 
which is to-day 27} per cent. higher than in 1909, when the 
present price was fixed. The reduction in cost of coal last 
contract season was hailed by gas men with partial satisfac- 
tion, as offering relief from the “tight corner” in which the 
industry, despite the growth in gas consumption, found itself 
through primarily high coal prices and secondarily depressed 
residuals markets. But coal stocks at the old high prices 
had still to be worked out; and some of the companies had 
—and properly so—at June 30 last enough coal in stock to 
carry them on for two or three months. This fact, and the 
conditions of last half year, when there had to be free re- 
course to assistance from undivided profits, have made the 
extraordinary circumstances of the present war, with its 
financial and trading interruptions (more in respect of trad- 
ing in some directions than others), the more difficult to 
grapple with. Upon the colliery owners, who have shown 
their patriotism in times of peace in a curious way, rests the 
obloquy of the inability of the two large Metropolitan Com- 
panies (and we fear they will be far from alone) to “ carry 
“on” in these troubled days without help from a higher 
price of gas—just the time when, in the interests of the 





poorer section of the community, such a necessary as gas 
should, if at all possible, have been maintained at its lowest 
price. Much depleted profit balances occasioned by high 
prices for coal, and made high not by any economic law, 
but by general agreement among the coal owners, have 
taken from, at all events, the two chief Metropolitan Com- 
panies, the power to retain their respective prices of 2s. 6d. 
and 2s. 2d. 

However, it is hoped no other gas undertaking—com- 
pany or municipal—will, without full consideration, take the 
Gas Light and South Metropolitan Companies as examples 
to be followed in this particular matter at this particular time. 
Each concern must consider the question of price in rela- 
tion to its own financial position, local conditions, and pro- 
spects. It is purely an individual question. All gas under- 
takings will not be affected in the same degree during this 
war. It is true—it could not fail to be otherwise—that in 
trade as a whole there has been a large set-back ; but in 
some industrial areas production in different commodities 
has been actually stimulated by the war, and by the closing 
of the export trade of Germany and Austria. In such 
favoured districts, it can well be understood that the de- 
mand for gas and coke will be good; and in some areas tar 
will find a better outlet than it had in the earlier period of 
the war. Sulphate of ammonia has also been faced with a 
bad market, owing to the financial situation in relation to 
the overseas trade. In this last-named connection, how- 
ever, we are glad to learn, in reply to inquiry of the Chair- 
man of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson), that shipments are improving, and that it is hoped 
in a month or two to see business going on almost as usual. 
There is present satisfaction in a promising prospective re- 
turn to briskness in this direction. 

There is another thing that the London Companies can- 
not yet measure, and that is the effect that war conditions 
in the Metropolis are going to have on gas consumption. 
The street lighting has been considerably reduced for pro- 
tective purposes. High-power lights have their use in 
times of peace; but, in times of war, now that locomotion 
through the trackless space overhead provides an offensive 
measure for nation against nation, the lights which guide to 
main avenues and public buildings are not desirable. For 
the same reason high-power lights outside shop windows, 
theatres, hotels, restaurants, and public houses, have been 
ordered to remain unlit. Public houses are now closed in 
the Metropolitan area at eleven o’clock ; shops, owing to re- 
striction of spending, are closing earlier; and in those lines 
of production which are not classified among necessaries, 
there has been a lessening of factory hours, which will not 
be compensated in the Metropolis, we fear, by the gas con- 
sumption of those industries that are working normally, or 
even at accelerated speed. A number of places of enter- 
tainment have also been closed. Because of some of these 
restrictions, there may be, in the aggregate of domestic 
consumption, an increase. But this is only surmise ; time 
alone can prove it. However, nothing but a positive neces- 
sity would have induced the Directors of the two chief 
Metropolitan Companies to take the step they have done. 
Both Boards promise a return, at the earliest possible 
moment, to the position in price from which they are now 
departing. Other Boards or Committees who are com- 
pelled to take the same course will make a like promise, 
and will keep it. But the first thing is to, if at all possible, 
avoid an increase for the sake of those poor consumers who 
will feel the austerities of war and winter more keenly than 
those in better circumstances. We would particularly urge 
this upon municipalities owning gas-works, who are in a 
different position from gas companies who have to hold the 
balance fairly between consumers and shareholders, many 
of the latter of whom—aged men and women, widows, and 
children—have no other source of income. 


Current Work of the “B.C.G.A.” 


Tue General Committee of the British Commercial Gas 
Association have adopted the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, that the arrangements for the holding of 
the annual conference in Glasgow, under the presidency of 
Bailie Thomas Paxton, shall be suspended for twelve months, 
in order that the meeting may be held under happier and 
more profitable circumstances than would be the case at 
present. It is the only prudent course; and the fact that 
there have been no objections to postponement shows that 
this view is the universal one. a 
With regard to the proposal to continue the publicity 
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campaign during the period of the war, the Committee have 
received from only three subscribers any indication of doubt 
as to the wisdom of doingso. The small numberof those who 
doubt will probably raise the further doubt in their minds as 
to whether the majority may not after all be right, and they 
wrong. There is not the slightest question in our mind on 
the point. The gas industry will, in common with the rest 
of the country, admittedly suffer where there is an enforced 
reduction of industrial work and trading, and compulsory 
private retrenchment. In some parts of the country, work 
is fairly brisk, and unemployment is generally not great 
among artizans and kindred classes. In this connection, 
however, it must not be forgotten that a considerable num- 
ber of men have been taken from factory, shop, and office 
for national service. The stoppage of exports from Ger- 
many and Austria has created for our factories a new demand 
at home and by other countries; and the requirements of the 
greatly enlarged Army and Navy and the general wastage of 
war have all assisted to make work brisker in several direc- 
tions. Where there is a break in normal industry and trad- 
ing is in those lines that are not counted among the neces- 
saries. However, on these grounds, we see good reason 
for not allowing any hiatus in the work of the Association, 
and with greater reason because, despite what has been said, 
the industry generally, through the still high average price of 
coal this half year, the curtailment of markets for its pro- 
ducts, and reduced custom where economy is necessary and 
where industry and trade have fallen off, must, on balance, 
feel the effects of current circumstances in unison with the 
rest of the country. There is, however, for the industry 
a large field within which to work with the view of mitiga- 
ting the inevitable. The inevitable flus indolence would be 
worse than the inevitable less fresh accretions of business 
realized through a continued energy. Therefore, we fully 
concur with the unanimous opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee that “every effort should be made to carry on the 
“ most active campaign possible in regard to gas and coke, 
“ with the view of minimizing, in every practicable way, the 
“ adverse influences of the war upon the industry.” 

In their report, the Executive Committee deal with many 
matters which show the large area of the activities of the 
Association. It is plain, from the report and the private 
appendices, that among other things the claims upon the 
organization in consultative and advisory capacities are 
growing, and making the organization more indispensable 
than ever. As a matter of fact, the industry would hardly 
know itself again if it went back to the days when it had no 
live central commercial organization, in which all units of 
the industry can take a part, and from which all, through 
its complete machinery, can derive help andinterest. Such 
an organization is something far different from a technical 
body in which only a limited number are duly qualified for 
membership and useful participation, and in which all the 
interests of the industry cannot possibly be represented. 
However, two of the other matters to which the Execu- 
tive have been devoting their energies have been the mantle 
situation and the tightening of the connections between local 
tradesmen and gas undertakings. With regard to the former, 
there is a ring of confidencein the statement that “steps are 
“being taken which are likely to render the situation consider- 
“ ably less alarming than it at first threatened to become.” 
We anticipate that one of these steps is the assuring to this 
country in future of a supply of thorium nitrate without 
being dependent for it on the German Convention. But in 
regard to the existing stocks of mantles, the initial “ alarm- 
“ing” position at the outbreak of hostilities was made worse 
than it need have been by the rush of gas undertakings for 
supplies for storing, and by the large over-buying. Some 
gas undertakings over their mantle supplies have been as 
bad as those people who at the beginning of the war had 
conferred on them the inelegant title of “food-hogs.” They 
did something towards creating an early uncomfortable, but 
misleading, situation. The advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee is that members should not at the present time be led 
into making unduly large purchases of mantles at greatly 
enhanced prices, as such action would do nothing to increase 
the supplies available, but would indubitably have the effect 
of unnecessarily hardening prices. 

Good result should follow the appointment of a Special 
Committee to consider what action can be taken to promote 
mutually satisfactory working arrangements between gas 
undertakings and local ironmongers, plumbers, and gas- 

tters. This, however, is more a matter for the municipal 
Undertakings than for company concerns. The municipal 





gas undertaking nearly always suffers from the fact that 
the administrative body is composed of representatives of 
ratepayers, and the ratepayers include local ironmongers, 
plumbers, and gas-fitters, who are not in the position to 
render such good service to members of the community and 
to the gas undertaking as is the gas department itself. 
The reasons for this condition are largely past indolence 
of the tradesmen themselves, and partly their incapacity to 
develop such a considerable hiring business as is done by 
gas undertakings. Nevertheless, municipal gas concerns 
must suffer the penalty of civic ownership, and must, where 
the municipality is not strong enough to offer resistance, 
bend before the cry of municipal competition with the rate- 
payers. In the case of the gas business, the local trades- 
men cannot claim it on its present lines as something that 
they ever possessed, but they can claim it as one of those 
lines of business that they neglected, or failed to appreciate 
the opportunity it offered. With electricity it is otherwise. 
The lesson derived from experience with the gas under- 
takings showed the local tradesmen that a second oppor- 
tunity should not be allowed to slip; and so in this line of 
business they have held their own pretty well. It will be 
their own fault if they cede any ground in this direction. 
But for the gas industry, the fact remains that on the shop 
fronts of many local ironmongers, plumbers, decorators, and 
others prominence is given to electrical work, and less pro- 
minence to gas appliances and fitting. This is not surpris- 
ing; it is a result of the trend of things which has placed 
the business in gas apparatus and fitting so largely in the 
hands of gas undertakings. But all the same, there is 
an advantage there to electricity; and so it may prove to 
be good policy to see what, if anything, can be done to 
“ promote mutually satisfactory arrangements” between the 
local tradesmen referred to and gas undertakings. Some of 
the gas companies who tried to cultivate “ mutually satis- 
“ factory arrangements” in this way some few years ago 
found that very little business accrued in consequence, and 
that householders and others still, according to wont, came 
to headquarters. 








Gas Matters in Australia. 


Special circumstances, which were (as will be seen from the 
account that appears on another page of this issue) fully explained 
in the report of the Directors and the speech made by the Chair- 
man at the shareholders’ meeting, have adversely affected the 
financial affairs of the Australian Gaslight Company during the 
past half year; and this has necessitated an increase in the price 
of gas, along with a corresponding reduction in the amount of 
dividend. But in spite of the troublesome factors by which the 
undertaking has been assailed—among them, and by no means the 
least, being a strike at the colliery from which the Company had 
been drawing their coal supplies—those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of affairs are able to point with satisfaction to the 
fact that they have succeeded all through in maintaining the supply 
of gas. Another point which it is particularly pleasing to note 
is that the relations between the Company and their employees 
have during the period under review been such as to give rise to 
little or no anxiety. That the business proper has been making 
excellent progress is evident from the statement made at the 
meeting that the applications for extensions have never been so 
numerous, and that to enable the Company to cope with this 
great expansion no less than 159 miles of mains and services have 
been laid during the six months. Even without this information, 
the first-rate position of affairs would be manifested by the figures 
of gas consumption, which on the present occasion exhibit an 
increase of 12 per cent. This extra consumption it should be 
noted, has not been due entirely—and perhaps not even mainly— 
to the extensions referred to, for there is rapid growth in the use 
of cookers and other apparatus which utilize gas for other than 
lighting purposes. In fact, it appears that the day load now re- 
presents more than one-half the total consumption of gas. 


Patents in War Time. 


It was stated in last week’s issue that a beginning was about 
to be made with the hearing of applications to “ avoid or sus- 
pend” German patents under the Act which has been passed 
specially to deal with this matter. In the first published list of 
patents in respect of which notice of proceedings had been given, 
there were fourteen referred to; whilewa still longer list was 
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included in the latest issue of the “ Official Patents Journal.” In 
due course, these, and no doubt many other applications, will be 
decided; but in the meantime an indication of the attitude likely 
to be adopted by the authorities can be gathered from what took 
place at the hearing of the earliest applications. The first one of all 
was in connection with a drug which the applicants were able to 
urge there should be a supply of in this country, in the interests 
of the community; and as it was unobtainable from Germany, it 
was advisable that it should be manufactured here. They asked; 
too, that if the licence were transferred to them it should be for 
the total period of the patent; otherwise it might not be profit- 
able for them to set up the necessary machinery. For the Ger- 
man firm holding the patent, it was pointed out that they had 
some British shareholders, and as they possessed works in Eng- 
land they could supply this particular drug in such quantities as 
were required. After some further applications had been made, 
the Comptroller-General of Patents (before whom the hearings 
took place) pointed out that it would not be fair to deprive a 
German patentee of his property ; and he then went on to indicate 
the line of action that it might be expected would be followed. 
Generally speaking, he said, the recommendation the Court would 
make would probably be that some kind of licence would be 
given, and this licence (if continued after the war) would be sub- 
ject to such a royalty to the patentee as might be arranged, either 
with the patentee or by arbitration. Further, even if the licence 
only continued during the war, he was not sure that it would not 
be equitable that there shculd be some royalty payable—either 
to the State or to the patentee. 








Sulphate of Ammonia Shipments. 


In reply to an inquiry, Mr. D. Milne Watson, the Chairman of 
the Sulphate of Ammonia Association, says he is pleased to be 
able to tell us that shipments of sulphate are improving ; and it is 
hoped that, in the next month or two, business will be going on 
almost as usual. The question of exchange is still the stumbling- 
block ; but he understands that this is being adjusted between 
the Government and the bankers. When money can pass freely 


between us and our allies and neutral countries, things will once 
more be almost normal. 





Manchester and District Junior Gas Association. 


The first of the series of lectures arranged to be held inthe Man- 
chester University during the forthcoming session will be given by 
Mr. W. N. Twelvetrees on the 3rd prox., and will be on “ Ferro- 
Concrete Constructions.” Tea will be provided after the lecture, 
and will be followed by an informal discussion. The joint visit 
with the Yorkshire Junior Association to the Birkenhead Gas- 
Works, which was to take place on the 5th inst., has been post- 
poned until a more favourable time, owing to the European 
situation. The remaining fixtures for the session are— 


Nov. 7.—Visit to the Widnes Gas-Works, and a paper by Mr. R. 
Neill, on the “ Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retorts at 
Bolton.” 

Dec. 5.—University Lecture by Mr. Leon Gaster, on “Illumina- 
tion and the Illuminating Engineering Movement.” 

Jan. 9.—Visit to the Warrington Gas-Works, and a paper by 


Mr. W. Buckley on “ Deposits in Manufacturing and 
Distribution Systems.” 

Feb. 6.—University Lecture by Mr. A. W. Tookey, on “ Gas- 
Engines.” 

March 6.—Visit to the Darwen Gas-Works. 

April 10.—General Meeting. 

May 1.—Bi-Annual Meeting of Junior Associations. 





To Assist British Industry.—Mr. John Bond, as President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, has been requested to assist 
the Board of Trade Committee (of which Lord Haldane is the 
Chairman) which has been appointed to consider and advise as 
to the best means of obtaining for the use of the British industry 
sufficient supplies of chemical products, colours, and dye-stuffs of 
kinds hitherto largely imported from Germany. 


“Confessions of a Literary Free Lance.’—Under this title a 
well-known man connected with one of the largest gas under- 
takings in the kingdom has recently written a small volume, with 
the view of encouraging and assisting young men and women of a 
literary turn to make the most of their abilities. It is a very 
readable little book, and contains numerous useful hints—some 
of them, it should be added, likely to prove useful to a wider 
circlethan authors. Even those of our readers who do not aspire to 
write stories or articles for the magazines, would spend an enjoy- 
able hour in gleaning what a professional colleague has to say on 
the subject. Of all the good advice to writers that the book con- 
tains, perhaps the best of all is to be found in the nom de plume 
adopted by the author—* Percy Vere.” Messrs. William Nimmo 


and Co., of Edinburgh, are the publishers of the book, the price of 
which is ts. 6d. net. 





PRICE OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Increases by the Gas Light and Coke and South Metropolitan 
Companies. 


WE are informed by Mr. D. Milne Watson, the General Man- 
ager of the Gas Light and Coke Company, that, from the date of 


recording the meter indices for the current (September) quarter, 
the price of gas in the Company’s district north of the Thames 
(except the area of the late Chigwell Gas Company, where the 
price is regulated by the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Act of 
1911) will be increased by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—i.c., from 2s. 6d. 
(at which it has stood since Christmas, 1911) to 2s. 8d. This 
notice does not apply to gas consumed by the street-lamps. The 
Directors had hoped to tide-over the period of high-priced coal 
without an increase in the charge for gas. They have, however, 
found this impossible, owing to many circumstances arising out 
of the war. A reduction will, Mr. Milne Watson adds, be made 
at the earliest date possible. 

In a letter addressed to the Metropolitan Borough Councils in 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s area of supply, Mr. F. 
M‘Leod (the Secretary) says the Directors, with much regret, give 
notice that the price of gas will be increased to 2s. 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet from the date of reading the meters for the Michaelmas 
quarter. This, it is pointed out, is necessitated by the continued 
heavy charge made for coal, which is to-day 27} per cent. higher 
than in 1909, when the price of gas was reduced to 2s. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet. The need for the increase will, it is hoped, be 
but temporary; and at present it is not proposed to make any 
alteration in the prices charged for public street lighting. The 
Directors will have the greatest pleasure in announcing a reduc- 
tion as soon as circumstances render such a step practicable. 
Meanwhile, they wish to make it known that the Company hold 
exceptionally good stocks of coal, incandescent mantles, and all 
necessary accessories, so that no difficulty is anticipated in main- 
taining the usual full and efficient service. A notice in identical 
terms, with the exception of the reference to public lighting, has 
been issued to the consumers, over the signature of the Chairman, 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc. 

Inquiry made of the Commercial Gas Company last Friday 
elicited the fact that nothing so far has been done by them in the 
matter of increasing the price of gas. 





—_— 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Executive Committee. 
Last Tuesday the General Committee of the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association held a meeting at which the report (extracts 


from which are given below) of the Executive Committee was 
duly passed. 








THE PoLicy OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


In view of the abnormal state of affairs consequent upon the 
outbreak of war, the Executive held a special meeting on the 
25th ult., at which they resolved to recommend to the General 


Committee the course of action set out in the letter issued to all 
members on the 1st inst.— 


(1) To proceed with the full publicity campaign during 
the ensuing year, so as to assist the industry as far as 
possible to carry on its “ business as usual”—the copy 
used to be made specially applicable to the exceptional 
condition of both industrial and domestic economics. 

(2) To hold no annual conference this year; the visit 
to Glasgow being postponed until October, 1915. 

(3) To hold (as a matter of form under the rules) an 
annual general meeting at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, Oct. 27, to receive the annual re- 
port and statement of accounts. 

(4) To postpone until October, 1915, the retirement 
-of the President, Bailie Thomas Paxton, who, under the 
present exceptional circumstances, has consented (con- 
trary to his personal convenience) to serve for another 
year. 

(5) To postpone until October, 1915, the retirement 
from office of those members of the General Committee 
who would in the ordinary course have retired in Octo- 
ber, 1914, and have then been eligible for re-election. 

In circulating these recommendations, members were advised 
that, unless the Secretary heard to the contrary before the meet- 
ing of the General Committee, the Executive would assume that 
their recommendations were approved. 

Many letters of approval have been received; while only three 
members have expressed doubt as to whether the publicity cam- 
paign should be proceeded with at present. The Executive are 
unanimously of opinion that every effort should be made to carry 
on the most active campaign possible in regard both to gas and 
coke, with a view to minimizing in every practicable way the ad- 
verse influence of the war upon the gas industry. 


SITUATION IN REGARD TO THE SUPPLY OF MANTLEs, &c. 


The situation in regard to the supply of mantles and of mona- 
zite sand, thorium nitrate, and other materials required for the 
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manufacture of mantles, is being carefully watched by the Execu- 
tive; and they are able to report that steps are being taken which 
are likely to render the situation considerably less alarming than 
it at first threatened to become. Members will be well advised 
not to be led into making unduly large purchases, at greatly en- 
hanced prices, at the present time. Such action would do nothing 
to increase the supplies available, while it would tend to harden 
prices unnecessarily. 


THE SALE OF COKE. 


In regard to the question of stimulating coke sales, it has been 
decided to issue from time to time a periodical dealing with coke 
on the same lines as that entitled “ A Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas,” and the necessary particulars are now being collected, 
with the assistance of many of our members. 


INCOME-TAX. 


Special arrangements have been made with the Commissioners 
of Income-Tax whereby it has been agreed that subscriptions to 
the Association by gas undertakings shall be allowed as trade 
expenses, upon the Association agreeing to pay income-tax on 
any surplus of income over expenditure, on an average of three 
years. This arrangement will not, it is anticipated, cost the 


Association anything, and will prevent trouble to our subscribers 
with the local taxing authorities. 


Society oF BritisH Gas INDUSTRIES. 


The Chairman of the Executive recently met representatives of 
the Council of the Society of British Gas Industries, to discuss 
the question of the representation to which firms subscribing to 
the Association through the Society were, or should be, entitled. 
After hearing the Chairman’s report regarding the matter, the 
Executive agreed that a fair arrangement would be that each firm 
subscribing to the Association through the Society of British Gas 
Industries should be entitled to nominate one principal as a 
member. 

The Council of the Society have expressed the unanimous 
opinion that this interpretation of the rules will have good results 
in securing the hearty support of all their members. They have 
also promised to do their best to get their members to agree to a 
minimum subscription to the Association of five guineas, and to 


do everything possible to get the total contribution by the Society 
materially increased. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


As arranged at the last meeting of the General Committee, the 
Chairman ot the Executive attended before the Local Government 
Board Departmental Committee on Smoke Abatement and gave 
evidence on behalf of the Association on the lines then suggested. 
Copies of the report of that evidence will be circulated as soon 
as they can be obtained. The evidence was received ina friendly 
and interested manner by the Committee. Mr. Goodenough was 
pressed to give an opinion on the question of whether the profits 
of municipal gas undertakings should be applied in relief of the 
page: or to the reduction of the price of gas; but he declined to 

0 SO. 


GERMAN GAs EXHIBITION. 


As authorized at the last meeting, the President and Secretary 
visited the German Gas Exhibition at Munich which was opened 
on the 1st of July, but has since been prematurely closed. [A 
copy of the Secretary’s report on his visit was given in an appen- 
dix.| The Chairman of the Executive had arranged to visit the 


exhibition during August; but circumstances subsequently ren- 
dered it inadvisable to do so. 


IRONMONGERS, PLUMBERS, AND GAsS-FITTERS. 

A Special Committee—comprising Messrs. Goodenough, Hilton, 
Pooley, R. Watson, Wood, and Young—has been appointed to 
consider what action can be taken to promote mutually satisfac- 
tory working arrangements between the gas undertakings of the 
kingdom and the ironmongers, plumbers, and gas-fitters. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


_ Ten undertakings have, since the last meeting of the General 
Committee, agreed to join the Association. These represent an 
addition to its annual income of approximately £180. 


ASSISTANCE RENDERED TO VARIOUS UNDERTAKINGS. 


The Executive report that the Association is being regularly 
appealed to for assistance regarding special matters of difficulty 
which arise in the districts of subscribing (and sometimes in those 
of non-subscribing) undertakings. In an appendix are given 
brief particulars of some of the cases dealt with since the last 
meeting of the General Committee. The variety, and in many 
instances the importance, of the subjects dealt with prove how in- 
creasingly the Association is being looked to as a source from 
which practical help may be confidently expected. That the 
assistance given is of value is proved by the numerous letters of 
appreciation received. 

OrFICE RECORD. 


It is mentioned that the paragraph which formerly appeared 
regularly in the Executive reports regarding routine office work has 
recently been omitted. It was considered that if the figures were 
only given annually they would be the more striking and could 
then be embodied in the annual report. The figures for this year 
to date have now been compiled, and “ bear testimony to the solid, 








practical work which the Association has been able to do, apart 
from its principal work of organizing a national advertising 
scheme.” This, it is pointed out, is “all the more gratifying 
when it is remembered that, instead of being a charge on the 
Association funds, the literature account helps to lighten the 
burden of standing charges by bearing its legitimate share of rent, 
salaries, and other expenses.” The figures also prove the large 
place the Association now fills in the activities of the industry, 
and are a record to be proud of. 


LITERATURE, INQUIRIES, ETC. 


The total sales to date of posters, booklets, reprints of lectures, 
pamphlets, leaflets, post-cards, showbills, and other publicity 
matter are 4,403,821. The total number of individual inquiries 
received in response to advertisements was 10,329. In addition 
to these there has been a steady stream of personal callers at the 
office. A considerable proportion of the inquiries received have 
been dealt with by special correspondence. 


NATIONAL GAS EXHIBITION. 


The appeal for assistance to meet the deficit of £3455 on the 
funds of the National Gas Exhibition has so far resulted in con- 
tributions amounting to £282, against which has to be set the 
cost of printing the report and accounts and issuing the appeal, 
which will have amounted to about f120. It is proposed to 
devote the surplus of the Association’s receipts over expenditure 
during the current financial year to the reduction of the deficit 
and the liquidation of the liabilities of the Exhibition Committee. 


(Signed) F. W. GooDENOUGH, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. F. Yates, of Halifax, has been appointed Second As- 
sistant to Mr. W. S. Haddock, General Manager of the Warring- 
ton Corporation Gas-Works. Applications for the position were 
asked for in an advertisement which appeared in the “ JourNAL” 
some weeks ago. 


In consequence of the death of Mr. James Johnstone, who was 
for many years Chairman of the Coatbridge Gas Company, the 
Directors have chosen from among their number ex-Provost 
Suarp, who has been a member of the Board for fourteen years. 
At the same meeting, Mr. RopErT WATTERSTON was elected 
Vice-Chairman. 

Last Saturday week, at St. Philip’s Church, Southport, a 
marriage was solemnized between HERBERT, the fourth son of 
the late Mr. GeorGeE E. SAvILLeE and Mrs. SaviLLE, and MuRIEL 
RussELL, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Best, of Southport. 
Mr. Herbert Saville is known to many as the principal of the firm 
of Messrs. F. C. Sugden and Co., Leeds. 


Mr. Rosert M. Simpson has been appointed Manager to the 
Buckie (N.B.) Gas Company, from among forty applicants. He 
was trained at the Broughty Ferry Gas-Works under Mr. George 
Keillor, and after nine years there obtained an appointment at 
the Dunfermline Gas-Works as assistant to Mr. Alex. Waddell 
Mr. Simpson has secured several certificates and prizes. 


Mr. ArTHUR ALLEN Luvcas, who for nine years has been con- 
nected with the Heckmondwike and Liversedge Gas Company, 
latterly as Assistant Manager, has secured the appointment of 
Manager of the Broadbottom (Lancs.) Gas Company. Mr. 
Lucas commenced work as a lad with the Heckmondwike and 
Liversedge Company, and has obtained promotion on account of 
his quick gaining of knowledge at local technical classes. 

In the list of British officers wounded in France issued by the 
War Office on Saturday there is included the name of Captain 
GEOFFREY Makins, M.V.O., of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Captain Makins (who served in the South African War) is the 
second son of Mr. Henry E. Makins, and cousin of Sir Paul 
Makins, who succeeded to the baronetcy on the death, in 1906, of 
his father, Sir W. T. Makins, the late Governor of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


A pleasing ceremony took place on Monday of last week, at the 
Ayre’s Quay works of the Sunderland Gas Company, when a 
presentation was made by the officials and workmen to Mr. 
Harovp H. Cottetrt, who is relinquishing the position of Works 
Manager there to become Manager of the Meadow Lane works of 
the Leeds Corporation. Mr. C. Dru Drury (Engineer to the Gas 
Company) presided; and the presentation, which took the form 
of an oak cased dining-room clock fitted with Westminster chimes. 
was made by Mr. W. H. Barker (foreman), supported by Messrs, 
Pitcairn and Coleman. There was a silver-mounted umbrella for 
Mrs. Collett. Mr. Collett feelingly returned thanks for the gifts. 














The “ Evening News” last week, in the course of an article 
dealing with the “ Campaign against German Trade,” referred to 
the gas-mantle trade, saying: “Let the British manufacturers 
‘jump in’ and establish factories. If they follow the German 
system of specialization, they can cut out the German at his own 
price. The British can capture a big share of the yearly output 
of 400 million gas-mantles, a tremendous proportion of which 
were made in Germany, or sent here from Germany to be finished 
and packed in boxes.” 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. 





The lighting of London was referred to in the following terms 
by the Press Bureau in a notice issued by them last Wednesday : 
“In view of the known power and range of the modern Zeppelins, 
the Commissioner of Police is advised by the Air Department of 
the Admiralty that it is desirable to continue for the present the 
diminution of lighting in streets and shops. An airship will be 
sent on several nights to examine London from above; but some 
time may be required for this to be carried out satisfactorily, as 
nights vary in intensity of darkness. As a result of this examina- 
tion, it is hoped to be able to modify certain existing restrictions. 
In the meantime, it is necessary in the public interest that the 
reduction in the illumination of streets and shops should be 
maintained.” 


The following has been added by Order in Council to the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations: “The Secretary of State 
may by order direct that all or any light or lights of any class or 
description shall be extinguished or obscured in such manner and 
between such hours as the order directs within any area specified ; 
and if the person having control of the light fails to comply with 
the order, the Secretary of State may cause the light to be ex- 
tinguished or obscured as the case may be, and for that purpose 
any person authorized by the Secretary of State in that behalf, 
or any police constable, may enter the premises in which the light 
is displayed, and do any act necessary for the purpose.” 


The whole of the members of the chief office staff of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Gas Company have agreed to make monthly 
contributions to a war relief fund, a proportion of which will. be 
handed over to the Lord Mayor of Newcastle’s Fund and to the 
Gateshead Fund, and the balance be retained for the purpose of 
meeting any case where assistance among the dependents of the 
workmen or clerks of the Company is needed. There should not, 
it is pointed out, be many calls upon the fund during the war, as 
the Directors are paying full wages and salaries, less the Govern- 
ment pay and allowances, to all who have joined the Colours ; but 
a Committee of the staff has been formed in case any of those 
whom their colleagues have left behind need assistance aud advice 
in any matter affecting their interests. Mr. Thomas Waddom, the 
Secretary of the Company, and other officials, are taking an active 
interest in the arrangements. It has also been decided to make 
collections among the office staff for the Belgian Relief Fund. 
The workmen are contributing weekly to local relief funds. 


Under the command of Col. A. M. Dawes, a men’s detachment 
of the British Red Cross Society is being formed in Bedford, for 
the purpose of providing a stretcher section to each of the three 
first-aid detachments of ladies in the town. About forty men have 
already responded to the call of Col. Dawes and the able Instructor, 
ex-Sergt.-Major Adams (the Secretary of the Bedford Gas Com- 
pany), who has taken up this work with all the enthusiasm that 
has characterized him in this kind of activity for the last twenty 
years. As long ago as 1894 Mr. Adams took up the work of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (V.), which flourished for a number of 
years at Bedford; and he was several years Sergt.-Major of the 
detachment. Since that time he has been doing good work in 
instructing the Ladies’ First Aid Detachments. A representative 
of the “ Bedford and County Record” last Sunday week looked in 
at the gas-works yard, and found the men engaged in their eighth 
drill. The Instructor was, he reports, putting them through the 
paces smartly; and the members of the force were shaping in 
very good form. 


At a public meeting on the 12th inst., in the Leeds Town Hall, 
a resolution of thanks to the Lord Mayor, in the following terms, 
was carried: “ That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the 
Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. Edward Allen Brotherton), from the 
citizens assembled at this mass meeting, for his patriotic services 
in connection with the recruiting campaign, and particularly in 
raising the Leeds City Battalion, and bearing the cost of its equip- 
ment.” A telegram to the Lord Mayor was also read: “ The 
Secretary of State has much pleasure in informing you that His 
Majesty has been pleased to appoint you Honorary Colonel of the 
Leeds Battalion of the Prince of Wales’s Own West Yorkshire 
Regiment.” 


A day or two ago, says the “ Western Morning News,” “ while 
Torquay Corporation officials were guarding the water-works on 
Dartmoor, they held up a strange motor-car and its occupant, 
who was subsequently discovered to be Mr. W. Ingham, of South 
Africa, formerly Water Engineer to the Corporation. Mr. Ingham, 
who only paid a week-end visit to Torquay, narrowly escaped 
being detained in Germany, as he was making a Continental tour, 
and by accident visited Britain first.” 


The following further contributions to the National Relief Fund 
or to Local Funds has been notified: North Middlesex Gas Com- 
pany, £3153 Farnley Iron Company, £250; Ipswich Gas Com- 
pany, £105; Preston Gas Company, £100; Sir W. Cory, £100; 
British Construction Staff, Las Palmas Water-Works, £69; 
Wakefield Gas Company (first instalment), £26 5s.; Tamworth 
Gas Company, £20. 





About 13 per cent. of the employees of the Wakefield Gaslight 
Company have joined the Colours, including the Assistant Engi- 
neer and Manager, Mr. H. Townsend, jun. The Directors are 
keeping their places open, and allowing them half-wages. Those 
remaining at work are contributing to the War Fund 2} per 
cent. of their incomes ; and the Directors have given a first instal- 
ment to the fund of 25 guineas. 


Reference was made in the last number of the “ JouRNAL” to 
the battalion which the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, set out 
to form with so much enthusiasm a short time ago. Our Man- 
chester Correspondent, writing at the week-end, states that it has 
now been decided that these men will be handed over to the 
Royal Engineers, and that, as a matter of fact, they have been 
going in batches of fifty to be attested at the headquarters of the 
Engineers at Old Trafford for the best part of last week. The 
employees of several well-known gas engineering firms in Man- 
chester and its environs formed no insignificant number of one 
of the earliest detachments; but correct figures were difficult to 
ascertain. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Gas Committee on Friday, it 
was stated that 262 servants of the department had joined the 
army—132 being of the office staff and inspectors, and 130 from 
the various works. It is estimated that the cost to the depart- 
ment while the war lasts will be £10,000 a year, or somewhere 
about £200 a week. It will also be remembered that the Gas 
Committee contributed £7000 towards the equipment of the 
City’s Own First Battalion, and gave £3000 towards the Lord 
Mayor’s Local Relief Fund. 


In response to an appeal addressed to the employees of the 
Herne Bay Gas and Electricity Company by the Manager (Mr. 
C. V. Bennett), it was unanimously agreed to contribute 6d. weekly 
to the War Relief Fund, until peace is declared. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Bennett warmly eulogized those of their com- 
rades who had been called to active service, and pointed out that 
the duty of those left behind to keep the industries going was to 
see that the dependents of the forces were amply cared for. 


At the last meeting of the Stafford Town Council, Alderman 
Whitehead reported that special arrangements had been made 
for those of the employees who had volunteered for active ser- 
vice ; and other men, except in the fitting department, would be 
taken on temporarily in their absence. Replying to the conten- 
tion that a uniform system ought to have been adopted by the 
Council for the whole of their employees, Alderman Whitehead 
said the arrangements made would continue until Christmas. 
Single men with dependent parents would receive during their 
absence about 12s. a week, and married men about 18s. a week. 
The same arrangement would also be extended to the Electricity 
Department. 

Mr. J. Kelly, the Engineer, Secretary, and Manager of the Brid- 
lington Gas Company, writes that the notification in the last issue 
of the “ JournaL” as to his Company having contributed to a local 
distress fund, is not quite accurate. It has been decided not to 
have a fund for the relief of local distress competing with the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund; and the contribution was to the Mayor 
of Bridlington’s branch of the National Fund. 








Discussion took place in the Bognor Urban District Council 
over a letter from Mr. G. W. Cutts, of the Pier Company, who 
stated that, in response to a request from the Admiralty, the bright 
lights on the pier had been extinguished, and asked if the Council 
would take the same measures regarding their bandstand. This 
was because of the alleged danger of a night attack by an airship. 
Mr. Gibbs proposed that all the lights in the town should be ex- 
tinguished after the earlier part of the evening. He said that a 
month ago, to his regret, the Council decided to have a third of the 
lamps in the town lighted all night, thus affording a splendid target. 
Mr. White thought there was no necessity for such a step. It was 
“mere Bumbledom” to suppose that a Zeppelin was coming over 
to destroy Bognor, and it did not affect the Empire whether the 
town was lighted or unlighted. Other members, however, cons!- 
dered that precaution should be taken against a possible source of 
danger; and it was resolved that all lamps should be put out at 
10.30 every night. 


At one of the monthly meetings of the Congleton Corporation 
Committees last week, Alderman Solly said the Gas Manager (Mr. 
J. T. Broughton) advised that a notice should be issued to the 
public requesting them to exercise every care in the use of their 
gas-mantles, as almost all the chemicals required in their manu- 
facture were in the hands of Germans, and there might possibly 
be a shortage this winter. The Mayor (Alderman Lucas) asked 
whether this applied to the chimneys. He stated that some time 
ago he purchased some glass chimneys, and afterwards found they 
had been made in Germany, for as fast as he put them on and 
lighted the gas they broke. |The statement caused laugiter.| He 
hoped in future they would stock all English goods. It was re- 
solved that the notice should be issued. 


The effect of the war upon industry was illustrated at a meeting 
of the Blackburn Trades Council last week, when Councillor 
W. S. Gregson, J.P. (President of the Operative Spinners’ Asso- 
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ciation), stated that the Blackburn Corporation were experiencing 
difficulties in obtaining loans to carry out Corporation work. 
Before the war, one Committee were negotiating a loan of 
£25,000; but this had since been cancelled. For twelve months 
the Corporation had decided to suspend contributions to the 
sinking fund, so as to be able to draw on the money. 


The Clitheroe Gas Committee have several schemes in hand 
which it is expected will help to stem local unemployment during 
the war. The laying of some gas and water mains is now pro- 
ceeding, and an extension of the area of supply is also on the tapis. 


Referring generally to the question of establishing relief works 
in Lancashire towns, and particularly to that of Oldham, a writer 
in the last issue of the “‘ Oldham Chronicle” says that “ Before 
the Corporation rush into the uneconomical task of making work 
for the present and near future, it would be as well to find out if 
that work is needed, or rather if it will be taken advantage of by 
the workless. We thoroughly believe in the principle that the 
prevention of unemployment is much better on every ground of 
social policy and economics than the relief of destitution caused 
by unemployment. But the fact has to be faced that there are 
plenty of people who would rather be relieved than found work 
and so removed from the necessity of relief. The Gas Committee, 
with commendable promptitude, very early set going a scheme for 
the making of a coke-storage yardat Higginshaw. They could put 
a hundred men on the job. We understand that only about a 
dozen men have turned up and applied for work there.” 





The war is affecting the Cleckheaton Gas-Works in a rather 
peculiar manner at the present time. In the Cleckheaton dis- 
trict, there is a large business done in small wire, and gas which 
is used for tempering the wire is principally responsible for the 
day load at the gas-works. As the wire trade is now almost at a 
standstill, except the thick wire branch, which is busy on war 
orders, the demand for gas has decreased. 


The Port of London Authority have arranged with Sir William 
Arrol and Co., of Glasgow, to supply the steel work and machinery 
for the swing bridges, dock gates, and caisson required at the 
Royal Albert Dock extension. This work (which had been pre- 
viously ordered from Germany) will give employment to a large 
number of men in Glasgow. 


At a representative meeting of Swansea manufacturers and 
others last Tuesday, it was decided to form a Swansea Battalion 
of the Welsh Regiment; and it was stated that the cost of doing 
this would be anything from £7000 to £10,000 before the War 
Office took over the battalion as a gift from the town. Various 
offers of support were received—among them one from Sir Alfred 
Mond, M.P., who said he would if necessary undertake to guarantee 
£5000, and in any case would be prepared to give up to £1000. 


It has been agreed by the Itchen Urban District Council to put 
out the public lights at 10.30 p.m., instead of at midnight. The 
idea of the proposer of the resolution that this should be done 
was to carry into effect a suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that public authorities might well exercise economy in 
the direction of lighting. 








LIGHTING OF LONDON IN WAR TIME. 





[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Since publishing the announcement in the last issue of the 
“ JouRNAL,” that the lighting of the public gas and electric lamps 
had been reduced by two-thirds in the central parts, there has 
been a further development. As a result of an inspection of the 
specially shaded lamps in the main roads, an order has been 
given throughout the Metropolis generally, by the borough coun- 
cils concerned, for a reduction of the candle power in all main 
roads, and for the blackening of the globes of all the high-power 
lamps in public use, to screen the upward rays from observation 
overhead. Also for the extinguishing of all outside shop lamps 
and excessive window lighting, as well as trade signs and all the 
forms of lighting advertisements so familiar to Londoners. So 
completely has this order been obeyed that London is practically 
dark from sunset to sunrise, except for the rays of the search lights 
flashing from the west-end. 

A contemporary writing on this says, though the street lights of 
London are now lowered by night, London dwellings continue 
to be more efficiently lit than they were in early Victorian days. 
Edmund Yates, who by the way so brilliantly represented the 
“World ” up to the time of his death, and who was born in 1831, 
relates that in his boyhood “there was gas in the streets and 
shops, and wax candles for the great ones of the earth; but those 
who could not afford such luxuries were compelled to seek their 
illumination in tallow candles which required snuffing—i.ec., the 
removal of their wicks—about every quarter-of-an-hour. For a 
night light we used a long ‘ farthing rushlight ’ set up in the middle 
of a huge tin lighthouse, perforated with round holes, the reflection 
of which on the walls and ceilings was ghostly in the extreme.” 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue electricity supply industry is still bubbling over on the sub- 
ject of the German invasion of British electrical soil ; and a large 
amount of nonsense is being written in regard thereto. It is, of 
course, a pity that the home electrical 
industry has fallen so largely into the 
hands of German traders and financiers; 
but this is not particularly objectionable 
if they bring their money to this country, invest it in works, pro- 
vide labour for Britishers, and carry on their operations here, in 
the same manner that a truly born British concern does. British 
capital would unquestionably be preferable. What, however, is 
very offensive is the number of concerns with Anglicized names 
which carry on business here, but are nothing more than agencies 
for German factories; and this applies, too, to those electrical 
concerns with small factories here, but with the greater propor- 
tion of the goods they sell crossing the North Sea to this country 
ready-made. Other concerns with names that are as household 
words in the electrical industry are found to have such a net- 
work of connections with roots in Germany, that a general atmo- 
sphere of suspicion has been created. It is the most singular 
state of affairs that the industry has ever had to meet. One 

the funniest incidents in connection with this awakening to 
acts, was the hasty publication by Mr. Justus Eck of an autobio- 
graphical statement to show how truly British his upbringing 
has been, and how thoroughly British is the Union Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, of which he is the General Manager. When Mr. 
Eck had accomplished, to his own satisfaction, his disinterested 
task, some unkind, but patriotic, soul went to Somerset House, 
and found that of 24,250 shares in the Union Electric Company, 
23,414 were held in Germany—15,605 by the Deutsche Electrische 
Werke, of Aachen, 7804 by Korting and Mathiesen, of Leipzig, 
and the other 5 by five persons residing in Munich, Aachen, 
and Leipzig. Mr. Eck must have felt small over this disclosure ; 
but he has since ventured to point out in mitigation that-the 669 
British-held shares are fully paid, while the German-held ones 
are not, and that this makes a difference of £10,000. However, 
this still leaves the German holding at several thousands against 
less than seven hundred as the British holding. Writes one Sydney 
Evershed : “ Thereis more than one way of explaining how essen- 
tially British we are. Mr. Eck has chosen one; a German baker 
in Islington chose another when a few days after the declaration 
of war, he wrote across the front of his premises: 


‘This is an engelische shopp.’ 


The method of the Islington baker has the merit of simplicity and 
hides nothing.” 


“ Engelische 
Shopps.” 


But it really does seem ridiculous when 
the policy has been to invite foreign 
capital to this country (this was one of 
the objects of the Patents Act of 1907) to 
renounce that policy to-day. There is such a thing as injustice 
as well as patriotism. Take the firm of Siemens Bros. and Co., 
Limited. It is stated that 60 per cent. of the capital of the firm 
is held in Germany; that Siemens Bros. and Co., Limited, is 
really the property of Siemens and Halske; and that the Siemens 
Dynamo Works (nominally held by Siemens Bros. and Co.) are 
really the property of Siemens-Schuckertwerke. Notwithstanding 
good authority states that 15 to 20 per cent. of the population of 
Stafford are dependent for employment upon the firm, that they 
spend thousands a week in wages, that there are less than twenty 
Germans engaged on the works, that the firm are generous em- 
ployers, and that they have made good provision for those of 
their employees who have joined the Colours in this country. If 
Siemens-Halske and Siemens-Schuckertwerke are large owners 
of the capital, the Kaiser may call upon them for an explanation 
as to the liberal allowance that has been made for those Stafford 
employees who have taken up arms against Germany. There 
are several other electrical companies with a large amount of 
German capital in them in the same position, in their degree, with 
regard to works and employment in this country, and whose wages 
bill, expenditure for material, and rates and taxes total to a con- 
siderable sum every year. Itis easy to see where injustice might be 
done to British workmen and their dependents by asking these firms 
to pack-up and leave the country. The matter resolves itself into 
one of discrimination. Discrimination has been exercised by the 
Bradford Electricity Committee, who have cancelled a contract 
with a German company for a turbo-generator. This now goes 
to a British works. The Edinburgh Electricity Committee have 
cancelled a large contract for cables which they had placed with 
a German firm, and have transferred the order to British mann- 
facturers. This is the beginning of a new order of things. 


It has been said on more than one occa- 
sion in these columns that what Germany 
and Austria have done, Great Britain can 
do, in (so far as materials allow) making 
itself in many ways independent of foreign manufactures. The 


General Electric Company (the Company who are largely inte- 
rested in the Travancore Minerals Company, who have a big 


Discrimination 
Necessary. 


The Thoroughness 
of the G.E.C. 
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contract with the German Auer Company, the owners of the 
Osram patents) have not lost an opportunity of advertising the 
fact that they are largely a self-contained Company in respect of 
works for the manufacture of electrical goods and parts. They 
even manufacture bulbs for electric incandescent lamps, which 
by other makers are imported. Simultaneously, the electrical 
papers have published descriptions of the Company’s glass-works. 
In its article, the “ Electrical Times” says the Company “has 
acted throughout as though it had foreseen and deliberately pre- 
pared for a crisis like the present.” Our contemporary omits to 
say whether its suggestion has any foundation stronger than a 
passing thought in the mind of the writer. The paper goes on to 
remark that “the war has found it {the Company] self-contained, 
with British factories, British capital, British labour, and British 
productions throughout.” It does not add “and all its personnel 
with British names.” The General Electric Company appear to 
be rather fond of subsidiary companies. The glass company is 
one, which is run under the title of the Lemington Glass- Works, 
Limited—the works being situated at Lemington (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne). However, here we have an object-lesson for other makers 
of lighting fittings who are not in their factories capable of meeting 
all their own requirements, but have to buy from elsewhere—fre- 
quently from Germany or Austria. The General Electric Com- 
pany is an enterprise that had its beginnings within living memory, 
and now is capable of making everything, and the parts, from 
electric generators to small electric-lamps. Glass blowing, as is 
well known, is a highly skilled trade; and labour has been trained 
at these works for blowing bulbs of all sizes. Time and money 
were expended on this, in face of the importations of large quan- 
tities of low-priced bulbs. Now 250 workpeople are employed, 
and supply the requirements of the Robertson Lamp Works and 
the Osram Lamp Works—two other subsidiary concerns of the 
General Electric Company. During the interruption of the supply 
channels from abroad, the needs of other lamp makers are, as far 
as possible, being met from the Lemington works. When one 
comes to think over the matter, it certainly appears that the 
General Electric Company have taken a leaf out of the German 
trading book. Completeness of ramification has had place in 
Germany’s industrial and commercial policy. 


“ Meteor” of the “ Electrical Times,” we 

‘* Meteor’s” Proficiency have before pointed out, is highly pro- 
and Contrariwise. ficient in hiding behind other people 
when he desires to throw mud at the gas 

industry, and also at omission when it suits his purpose. The 


“Electrical Times,” too, have, in their draft advertisements, ad- 
vised electricity undertakings to emulate them in this matter, by 
opening their specimen advertisements with such words as: “ This 
is not what we say, but what Mr. So-and-So says.” One thing in 
which “ Meteor” is not at all proficient is chemistry, and the lack 
of this knowledge sometimes leads him into very foolish acts. He 
has just been quoting from an article uader “ Textile and Engi- 
neering Notes,” published in the “ Yorkshire Observer,” on the 
subject of “‘ Warehouse Damage: Causes of Change in Fabric.” 
He asserts that the article is by an “expert.” ‘“ Expert” in what? 
Chemistry? The old game. “ Meteor,” in his ignorance on a 
certain point, uses this “expert” as a suitable bush behind which 
to hide for a little mud-slinging. This is what he quotes from the 
‘Sexpert :” 


Experiments have shown that all gas-mantles when at a white heat 
cause some combination between the nitrogen and the oxygen contained 
in the air, the final product of which would be nitrous acid, and the 
pendant type has been found to produce about four times as much as 
the upright mantle. The reason for this is the freer escape of the 
draught from the upright form. 


Marvellous! The italicized words, as well as the whole statement, 
show that “ Meteor’s” “expert” does not know much about the 
matter. As to “ Meteor’s” capacity for omission, a sentence 
preceding the one quoted above says: ‘“ Flame arc lamps are un- 
suitable for ieiaal lighting by reason of the injurious gases they 
evolve, and they have been found to give off nitrous acid, which 
is powerfully destructive of colour.” This, of course, was a point 
that conveniently escaped the chivalrous “ Meteor’s” attention. 
The electrical industry cannot surely be proud of such tactics. 
This “expert,” who does not seem to be a very safe person to 
follow in regard to chemical matters, also declares that the only 
safe light is the electric filament lamp, which is enclosed in an 
air-tight receptacle. Other “experts” have stated that where 
the colour matching of fabrics is required, the incandescent gas- 
light is the best; so that these lights, with special provision (if the 
“expert ” desires) for ventilation, are the best to adopt in textile 
warehouses. We should like “ Meteor” to get hold of a book on 
chemistry which gives information as to the formation of nitrous 
acid, and the temperature of formation; and then explain to us 
how he—claiming to be a technical journalist—came to adopt the 
views of the “‘ Yorkshire Observer ” man, and to use the expres- 
sion “ Poisonous Fumes” at the head of his absurd little para- 
graph. We hope that all electrical readers of the ‘“‘ Memoranda” 
will watch carefully for “ Meteor’s” explanation. It is remem- 
bered that on a previous occasion “ Meteor,” being cornered, 
called a chemist to his rescue. The anonymous chemist let fly 
some elementary material; but he did not return to his client’s 
defence after a reply from the “ JournaL.” We hardly think, if 
“Meteor” takes the trouble to consult a chemical text-book, that 
he will need the services of his friend on this occasion, 





Quite recently, through someone calling 
the attention of Mr. F. W. Purse, the 
Electrical Engineer of Carlisle, to cer- 
tain remarks in the ‘‘ Memoranda,” that 
gentleman waxed wrath, and sent for our delectation a specimen 


of his composition when in angry mood. This appeared in our 
“‘ Correspondence” columns for Aug. 18, together with our reply. 
To-day some amends can be made to Mr. Purse for the disturb- 
ance occasioned him. The “Electrical Times” has given him 
three pages of publicity as to what has been accomplished in 
Carlisle with electric-cookers. Mr. Purse is a Point-Five—that 
is to say, among his tariffs is one (which consumers, if inclined to 
go in for something more than electric lighting, can adopt if they 
chose) based upon a lump payment of 12} per cent. of the rate- 
able value and 3d. per unit of current used. The Corporation, 
owning both the gas and electricity works, do not encourage com- 
petition, but prefer to allow consumers to patronize which “ shop ” 
they like. There are now about forty complete electric cocking 
installations in operation in Carlisle. The number of gas-cookers 
is not mentioned in the article; but we venture to say they are to 
be counted in the city by thousands and not tens. An “ Elec- 
trical Times’” representative went round and inspected some of 
the electric-cooker installations, in company with a representa- 
tive of the Carron Company. They visited half-a-dozen of the 
best houses in which cookers were fixed; and they were well 
pleased with what they saw. The City Veterinary Surgeon is 
kindly patronizing electric cooking, and so is the local M.P. In 
the City Veterinary Surgeon’s house, the electric-cooker replaces 
a gas-stove, and is much preferred by the household—in fact, 
all those to whom the journalistic representative was introduced 
were pleased or delighted. This might have been expected. Of 
course in the City Veterinary Surgeon’s house, “the cost is 
no greater than that of gas, while the results are infinitely 
superior, to say nothing of the absence of fumes, the greater 
cleanliness, convenience, and the more agreeable atmosphere in 
the kitchen, and throughout the house.” 

Regarding the cost of electric operation, 
we see that in one house (in which there 
are usually six persons for which to cook), 
the expenditure of electricity is 2°3 units per person per day; in 
another house, also with six persons, it is only o°7 unit; and in 
still another, with five persons, it is 0°82 unit. There seems to be 
a wonderful difference in the cooking requirements of house- 
holders judged by these Carlisle figures. Take the ‘ charming 
residence” of Mr. W. T. C. Carr, the Managing-Director of 
Messrs. Carr and Co., biscuit makers, whose works are large 
patrons of the Electricity Department for power, the electric- 
cooker in that house is said to carry out all the cooking for a 
family of seven and two servants—nine in all; and yet the con- 
sumption of electricity for cooking and heating only averages 
5500 units per annum. Yet in another house, with six persons 
(three less) in residence, with the electric-cooker being relied 
upon “ almost exclusively ”—not entirely as in Mr. Carr’s “ charm- 
ing house”—the annual consumption of current is 8000 units! 
This is the house of Mr. W. P. Story; and it appears to be re- 
presentative of a “middle-class home.” Without the 12} per 
cent. charge, the 8000 units at $d. per unit means £16 13s. 4d. a 
year! In another case—the house of Mr. G. A. Story—in which 
an electric-cooker displaced a coal range, the average consump- 
tion is said to work out to 5000 units for six persons—that is for 
cooking alone. This amounts to £10 8s. 4d. a year; and this is 
the house at which 2°3 units are used per person per day. In the 
house of Mr. E. P. Lightfoot, the consumption for “ most” of the 
cooking operations only amounts to o'7 unit per person. There 
are also six in family here; so that the annual consumption for 
cooking only totals to 1533 units. Is it correct to say that 
“all” the bread baking and “most” of the cooking operations 
are accomplished for 1533 units a year, when a similar house- 
hold requires 5000 units? It seems that the Carlisle Electricity 
Department possesses hiring powers; but judging from the de- 
scription of the cookers and their fitting-up, the initial expenses 
must be heavy, and so must be the hiring rates, if the hiring-out 
proposition is to be remunerative to the department. 


Carron Cookers 
at Carlisle, 


The Cost. 


The writer of certain notes in “ Electrical 

Electrical Ignorance Industries” is very much annoyed at the 
and Mantles. exposure and criticism we made (ante, 

p. 560) of the childish prattle in which he 

indulged the other week as to the “ declining remnant of gas con- 
sumers,” the gas-mantle position, and other matters about which 
he obviously did not know anything, or, if he did, he was bent 
on deliberately misleading his readers. Like a pleased child he 
rubbed his hands with glee over the supposed mantle shortage of 
the gas industry; and he advised the electrical industry to make 
a grand assault on the “remnant gas consumers” during the war. 
We asked him to “ play the game;” and the way he does it is to 
refuse to explain what he meant by the “ declining remnant of 
gas consumers,” in face of the tale told annually by the Board of 
Trade returns, and to neglect to say how it was that his ability 
was unequal to sorting out information as to the mantle position 
given from all quarters in our editorial and advertisement columns, 
and to truly portray the situation to his readers, instead of talking 
at large about the “storm” that had burst over the industry and 
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now of the “ painful muddle ” that the industry is supposed to be 
in, in regard to the supply of mantles. The discussion in our 
columns has been mainly over the Travancore sand question, in 
which the General Electric Company are so intimately interested. 
By the way, there is not one of our contemporaries, so far as we 
have seen, that has made any reference to the connection of their 
excellent advertisers—the G. E. C.—with this matter. Our sug- 
gestion that “ Electrical Industries” should supplement its inac- 
curate and crude knowledge of these matters by consulting the 
G. E. C. seems to be conveniently ignored. There has been no vio- 
lent discussion, as is declared to be the case, in our columns as to 
the shortness of mantles ; and the ignorance of our contemporary’s 
writer on the subject is further shown by his acceptance and quota- 
tion of the remarks on the subject madeat the recent meeting of the 
Birmingham Ironmongers’ Association. We advise him to in- 
crease his information by reading the letter of the Voelker Cor- 
poration in our issue for Sept. 15 (p. 624). There he will find an 
authoritative answer, and ascertain that he has been floundering 
about as much in a sea of misinformation over the mantle ques- 
tion as he was doing when writing about the “remnant of gas 
consumers.” The declaration by him, too, that the Gas Light and 
Coke Company have “run very short of stock” is untrue. What- 
ever may have been the position of the Company in regard to 
mantle supply at the beginning of the war (of that we have no 
information), we know that they have to-day in stock enough 
mantles to last a twelvemonth. It is curious that some of these 
electrical papers should assume to know so much of the internal 
business of gas companies. What they assume is doubtless what 
they wish would materialize into fact. It is, however, rather a 
dangerous journalistic game to play to make rambling assertions 
of such a detrimental kind on insecure information. 


“ Meteor” writes: “ Personal tragedies in 
this war are not confined to the fighting 


line, there are heart-wringing examples 
even in the civilian forces :” 


The Solicitor to the Gas Light and Coke Company, who has 
volunteered as a special constable, has been set to guard an 
electric lighting station ! 


Our authority for this, the ‘Star,’ does not announce that the 
writer of ‘ Electricity Supply Memoranda’ has been put on duty 
just outside the ‘ Electrical Times’ offices, nor that he may be 
seen there writing copy on the back of a fellow constable.” We 
can cap a joke by repeating a fact—that one of the sons of a 
prominent member of the “ JourNAL” staff, at the time of the 
Leeds strike, temporarily left the engineering works at which he 
was articled, and discharged the duties of a stoker at the Corpora- 
tion electric supply station. Meanwhile, service as a special con- 
stable on the part of the writer of “ Electricity Supply Memoranda” 
is out of the question—in the first place, because two of the assist- 
ants on the “ JourNaL ” staff are booked for foreign military ser- 
vice. If, however, the electrical press of this country would only 
follow the example of their French contemporaries, and shut up 
shop for the period of the war, the writer of “Electricity Supply 
Memoranda” might find time for defensive service—providing the 
age limit was raised a bit. In that service, perhaps “ Meteor ” 
would not object to joining forces with him. 


Tragedies of War. 








Temperature Cycles in Heat-Engines.—At this year’s meeting 
of the British Association, Professor E. G. Coker and Mr. W. A. 
Scoble dealt with this subject. Experimental investigations of 
cyclical variations of heat-engines and heat-pumps have received 
much attention, and numerous methods and instruments have 
been devised to give records of their cyclical changes—such 
as those of pressure and volume of the working fluid, changes 
of angular velocity of the crank-shaft, and the like. The Cam- 
bridge Scientific Instrument Company recently enabled the 
authors to make experiments with the latest form of short-period 
Einthoven galvanometer ; and with this they have obtained in- 
stantaneous records of the temperature-cycles of the working 
fluid of steam and gas engines, and also the variations of tem- 
perature in the walls. These confirm the general accuracy of 
the authors’ former measurements on cyclical variations of tem- 
perature in a gas-engine cylinder. 


Tar Painting of Concrete.—Among the several problems to be 
met in the recent construction of the concrete reservoirs in San 
Francisco was that of bonding asphalt to concrete. According 
to Mr. B. N. Abbott, in a letter to “ Engineering Record,” after 
making unsuccessful attempts to apply the asphalt direct to the 
concrete in various ways, the expedient of first painting the sur- 
face with coal tar was tried, and it was found that when applied 
in this way under right conditions the asphalt would adhere so 
firmly that after it had cooled it could not be broken away with- 
out bringing pieces of concrete with it. Mr. Abbott states that in 
order to secure this result the concrete surface was first scrubbed 
clean with a bristle brush, and over this a thin coating of hot coal 
tar was “ painted.” The coal tar should be heated in small quan- 
tities, brought just to the boiling-point, and then applied imme- 

iately. Heating the coal tar in large quantities, which neces- 
sitated some delay before it could all be used, did not give such 
good results; and the men were therefore not allowed to heat 
more at a time than they could apply quickly, as soon as it began 


to boil. The asphalt was spread over the tarred surface in the 
usual manner, 





STANDARD METHODS OF GAS-TESTING. 


A circuLar bearing the above title has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. In it methods for candle 
power, heating value, purity, and gas pressure determination, and 
methods of gas-meter testing are described. In general, all the 
methods commonly used are described which are known either 
from work done at the bureau or from extended use by experienced 
gas-testers elsewhere to give correct results. 


The circular contains suggestions as to the location and the 
equipment of gas-testing laboratories; a description of some of 
the accepted forms of apparatus; directions for making the various 
tests; and recommendations as to the interpretation of experi- 
mental results. It does not discuss the testing necessary for good 
works control, dealigg rather with the methods which will be used 
in official testing oP eas or in works’ laboratories which are checked 
by city or state inspectors. 

The five principal subjects discussed are: Measurement of heat- 
ing value, candle-power determination, determination of impurities 
(hydrogen sulphide, total sulphur, and ammonia), taking of gas 
pressure records, and gas-meter testing. Complete operating 
directions—including a description of apparatus and precautions 
which must be observed—are included under each heading. 

The full discussion of the influence of the various conditions 
upon the results of tests and the theoretical considerations such 
as would properly accompany a publication of the results of a 
research are not included in the circular. Such full discussion 
will, however, be found in the various sources of information 
which are referred to in it. The Bureau state that they have been 
assisted in the preparation of the circular by the criticisms of out- 
siders to whom the manuscript and proofs were submitted. Among 
others, a Committee of the American Gas Institute examined the 
proofs of the circular; and the comments offered by this Com- 
oe have been taken into account in the preparation of this first 
edition. 

Alluding to this publication, the “ Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute” for this month says: “ No attempt is made to fix on a 
single method to be used in every case, for it is not believed that 
uniformity of method is always necessary in order that the results 
of tests be considered standard. In each case as much freedom 
in choice of method is allowed as seems permissible ; but the 
simplest procedure or apparatus with which satisfactory results 
can be had is given preference. The discussion is so arranged 
that an inexperienced man may utilize the information, but exact- 
ness of description has not been sacrificed in the effort to simplify 
the directions. Not all the methods which are recommended 
have been investigated in the laboratory of the bureau; but every 
effort has been made to ensure that the use of such methods as 
have not been used at the bureau has proven entirely satisfactory 
in the laboratories of experienced gas-testers elsewhere.” 








FATAL ACCIDENT DURING THE LAYING OF A 
HIGH-PRESSURE MAIN. 


Technical Details Surrounding the Occurrence. 

Tue accident occurred at Leicester on the 2oth ult. A 12-inch 
extra high-pressure gas-main was being tested with compressed 
air; and the plug which sealed the end of the main was blown out 
with considerable force, when the pressure registered 59 lbs. A 
workman named George Howe, who was a very old servant of the 
Corporation, had a leg and several ribs fractured; and he subse- 
quently died from shock in the hospital. Mr. Hubert Pooley, the 
Corporation Gas Engineer, has had a hint from a gas manager 
that it might be of interest to publish some details regarding the 
unfortunate occurrence; and he has pleasure in complying with 
the suggestion through our columns. 





THE OBJECTS OF THE NEW MAIN. 


Prefacing the details, it may be explained that this 12-inch extra 
high-pressure main will connect the two Corporation gas-works at 
Aylestone Road and Belgrave Gate, and in a circle extending to 
rather more than 8 miles. This shows that it is a considerable 
piece of work; and the object of it is manifold. Compressors will 
be fixed at both works. The new main will enable the works at 
either end to communicate should either be short of gas for supply. 
Within the circle, the main will prevent the necessity for pipe- 
laying operations, except in so far as repairs are concerned; and 
outside the circle, supplies can be boosted-up at will. It will also 
enable the Gas Department to extend the service of gas on the 
high-pressure system for parade lighting and the like in the 
proximity of the main—reduction in pressure being effected by 
Reynolds governors. It is intended that the main shall be used 
initially at a pressure of 5 lbs. per square inch, with an ultimate 
pressure not exceeding 20 lbs. per square inch; and, for this 
reason, the tests that are being applied in the execution of the 
work are somewhat drastic. 


THE PRELIMINARY TESTS. 


The main is divided into sections of 500 yards; each being 
closed-off with special valves. A section only,ar part of a section, 
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is tested at one time; a powerful air-compressor being used for 
the purpose. The compressor (which is driven by a Campbell 
semi- Diesel oil-engine) is of the type made by Messrs. Broom and 
Wade, of High Wycombe. In the first place, the mains (which 
are manufactured by the Holwell Iron Company) are tested at the 
makers’ works at 195lbs. water pressure. The valves, which are 
made by Messrs. Blakeborough and Sons, of Brighouse, ar€ all 
tested and certified at their works to 80 lbs. air pressure. Before 
commencing to lay the mains, a 4-inch socket and flange piece 
was jointed into a similar spigot and flange piece; the ends 
being flanged-up. An ordinary lead joint was then run, and a test 
was made to 200 lbs. water pressure, without any sign of the joint 
giving. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE JOINT. 

The work was then proceeded with; the test applied to the 
finished work being 6olbs. air pressure—the end of the main 
being plugged. 

All the joints throughout the length are made as follows: Lead 
wire of slightly larger diameter than the annular space between 
the socket and spigot is carefully caulked-in to the bottom of the 
joint. Then tarred yarn is closely caulked on top of it until the 
depth of the joint is about 2} inches, when lead is run in in the 
ordinary way, except that the clips are distanced from the end 
of the socket by means of studs fixed on the clip. This guar- 
antees that the lead stands up about } inch outside the joint; 
and the joint must then be caulked home. The foreman in charge 
of each job has instructions before he tests the joints to run round 
the lead with his fingers to ensure the absence of tool marks. The 
length of main is then tested. 


THE SUPPOSED CAUSE, AND A SUGGESTION. 


The plug used on the occasion of the accident had been em- 
ployed without failure for perhaps ten tests previous to the acci- 
dent; and therein, Mr. Pooley thinks, lies the cause of the acci- 
dent, which had such distressing results. In his opinion, after 
repeated caulking, the side of the plug had lost its usual rough- 
ness, and so the adhesion due to friction was lost. This is the 
only explanation that can be advanced as a result of investigation 
and consideration of the matter. 

At the inquest on the deceased workman, one of the jury sug- 
gested that, for the prevention of accidents of this kind, strong 
clips might be made to embrace the socket of the adjoining pipe. 
Mr. Pooley has adopted this suggestion, except that, instead of 
embracing the adjoining socket, he has lengthened the clips so 
that they will embrace the second socket. Further, in order to 
simplify matters, and to speed-up the work, instead of using a lead 
joint to the plug he has faced the plug with rubber, and tightened- 
up with clips on therubber face. This has, so far, been found to 
work successfully. Another precaution is that no man is now 
allowed to work in the trench during the period of testing. 

It is interesting to record that, after the accident, the 4-inch 
combination mentioned above was tested to 300 lbs. water 
pressure without any sign of trouble. During this test, the 4-inch 
main was surrounded with a 15-inch steel syphon; one end of the 
syphon pit being open for inspection purposes. 

These notes, we think, will be found useful by other engineers 
engaged on similar work. 


_ 


COKE FOR STEAM-RAISING PURPOSES. 


By a Gas ENGINEER. 


Tue series of articles that follow deals with a number of factors 
on which depends the success of coke as a boiler fuel. The 
points here discussed are merely expressions of opinions founded 
upon a practical experience in the pushing of coke for this pur- 
pose. Certain conclusions have been arrived at as a result of 
this experience, and these are recorded in this article. To prove 
that success can be achieved, an analysis shows that, of forty-two 
boiler users who have recently been interviewed, twelve have since 
become regular users, nine have made successful trials, but busi- 
ness has not yet resulted owing to existing coal contracts and 
for other reasons, three have made trials and have for the time 
being decided against it, ten have unsuitable boiler plant, four 
have promised trials, and four will not grant trial at present. 


To illustrate the importance of such customers, it need only be 
stated that the twelve regular users are absorbing coke at the rate 
of 10,000 tons a year. Of the remaining thirty users, it is safe 
to assert that a considerable number will undoubtedly adopt the 
fuel during the next six months. Of the ten who have unsuitable 
boiler plant, trials were actually made at five of these, when it 
was shown that the capacity of the boilers, owing to insufficient 
draught, was curtailed by the use of coke. It should, however, 
be stated that in the case of seven of the ten, the adoption of 
forced draught would have made a certain success of coke, while 
with the remaining three, mechanical stokers, which would have 
required alterations in construction, were in use. Further, in the 
case of the latter, it was judged that the price of coke would re- 
quire to be very low to compete with coal. 

As regards the three“ unsuccessful ” trials, the results, so far as 
the steaming properties of the coke were concerned, were quite 











satisfactory; but the fuel was rejected for reasons best known 
to the users themselves. 

The brief results here given show the possibilities that exist of 
obtaining business in a new field, and may be considered as the 
prelude to the points discussed below. 


Part I. 
NEED FoR A NEw MARKET. 


The importance of gaining a wider market for coke cannot well 
be over-estimated. Recent history has shown that the cement 
industry, which at one time was so large a user of this fuel, has 
found means to withdraw its support. Even more important in 
its effect is the development of gas for cooking and heating, for 
by this means not only is the consumption of coke decreased, but 
more is produced in the manufacture of the gas required. In 
industrial districts, too, gas engineers are daily having experience 
of the adoption of gas-furnaces, which in the majority of cases 
spells displacement of coke formerly used for the purpose. In 
the past coke has been used for a very great variety of purposes— 
in fact, it may be said to have found its way into all classes of 
houses, institutions, and factories. 

There is no doubt at all that the demand for coke for such uses 
is decreasing, chiefly as a result of our own activity, while, as 
already mentioned, the production is increasing as a direct conse- 
quence. Thus the position is shown to be an urgent one, which 
should receive the close consideration of every gas undertaking. 
To a large extent, the question is receiving the attention it de- 
serves; but there is room for a good deal of special missionary 
work, which is not likely to prove of much avail unless the matter 
is handled with a considerable amount of special knowledge. 


NEED FOR SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE. 


The finding of new markets, and the development of the market 
when found, is by no means easy work, but the product to be sold 
has several advantages over its competitor, coal; so that, given 
energy and common sense, there is no reason why a good measure 
of success should not be attained by every undertaking that applies 
itself to the task. 

BoILeR FuEL MARKET. 

The most important purpose for which coke is suitable is un- 
doubtedly for use as boiler fuel ; for this market is so extensive and 
so widely distributed that all coke producers should have oppor- 
tunities of obtaining the consideration at least of most steam 
raisers in their district. The value of this market for our pur- 
pose far exceeds any other, for a number of reasons. Firstly, in 
most districts boilers are fairly numerous, so that there is gener- 
ally a good choice, and when obtained as users cartage is not a 
heavy charge. Secondly, boilers are very large users of fuel. 
So much so is this the case that an average size of Lancashire 
boiler will frequently be found to be using considerably more than 
1000 tons per annum. Thirdly, the consumption is fairly even 
summer and winter. Fourthly, the market is one in which gas 
is not, by reason of the cost, a competitor. 

This market is so extensive that it would not be difficult to 
prove that, even if coke were used in but 5 per cent. of the boiler 
installations in the country, the whole gas-works production would 
be required for the purpose. There is, therefore, an unlimited 
field. This in itself should make it anything but an insurmount- 
able problem. This being so, we may properly consider that the 
boiler market is, from most points of view, an ideal one on which 
to concentrate a great deal of attention; for the work, if ener- 
getically carried out, is likely to reap an abundant harvest. 

A good deal of ignorance has been displayed in this question of 
coke as boiler fuel. This is not altogether surprising; for until 
one has had experience of pitting coke against different varieties 
of coal under varying conditions, a proper knowledge of its suit- 
ability and intrinsic worth cannot well be obtained. Such experi- 
ence is necessary before full justice can be done to the gas-works 
product. Being new in the field coke is treated with a good deal 
of opposition, which often results in refusals on the part of the 
user to pay a fair price, on the principle of favouring a well-tried 
fuel and existing contractors, and of exploiting to the full the 
keenness of the gas undertaking to gain a footing. But all such 
difficulties can be easily overcome if the problem be tackled in a 
proper spirit. 

DaTA REQUIRED. 


Granted that it is desired to enter this market, let us consider 
the steps that should be taken. It is first advisable to collect 
forthwith as much preliminary data as it is possible to obtain. 
No better means can be found than those provided by the gas- 
works boilers. If not so arranged, let one or more of these be 
fitted with feed-water tanks, by means of which the exact quantity 
of water used can be ascertained. It will further be necessary to 
provide facilities for weighing all the coke used during the tests. 
No pains should be spared to see that the boiler or boilers 
selected should be free from scale and flue dust, free from leaks 
in the brickwork, and leaks in the blow-off cock. In fact, all 
similar and obvious faults should be corrected before running 
tests, as it is not likely to help the cause of coke should poor 
results be obtained and utilized for pushing its sale. 

Having done this, 24-hour tests should be run with the size of 
coke which it is proposed should be offered as boiler fuel. [On 
this point a good deal will be said later.] Presuming that the 
tests be conducted with natural draught, it is highly desirable 
to ascertain the amount of coke that can be burnt with varying 
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draught above the grate. The whole question of the suitability of 
coke for use on boilers hinges upon this particular point, so that 
no pains should be spared to discover how much coke can be burnt 
per square foot of grate area per hour in boiler furnaces fitted with 
ordinary fire-bars spaced (say) not less than }inch apart. Let 
the damper be set to show 4-inch draught above the grate, and 
then determine the amount of coke burnt under these conditions. 
Then increase it to } inch, and note the figure at thisdraught. If 
the chimney is sufficiently large to produce more draught than 
this, take the same figure when worked with 3-inch draught, and 
soon. The latter figure is fairly good—more so, in fact, than is 
usually found where natural draught is used. If the boilers are 
fitted with forced draught, the figures obtainable will not be nearly 
so valuable, as so many factory boilers have no such apparatus, 
relying as they do for the most part on natural draught. But the 
importance of knowing exactly what is possible with coke under 
working conditions is so material that great efforts should be made 
to carry out such tests; otherwise, the work of pushing coke for 
the purpose is likely to be greatly handicapped for want of know- 
ledge, and the inability to speak with conviction of the probable 
results in different cases. 

It will, in any case, be necessary to ascertain how many pounds 
of water can be evaporated per pound of coke, taking during the 
test temperature readings of the feed water used, so that the 
figures may be corrected on the recognized basis—from and at 
212° Fahr.—as explained in any engineer’s pocket book. The 
writer has seen some extraordinarily poor results published, in 
which no sort of justice has been done to coke. The reason of 
this is not clear. It may be that the boilers were in bad condi- 
tion when the tests were taken, or that the coke used was inferior, 
or that the feed water used was cold, while the result stated was 
assumed to be corrected to the basis of “ from and at 212° Fahr.” 
In any case, such figures do a great amount of harm, which is 
especially to be deplored if it was due to ignorance on the part 
of those responsible for the tests. 

In all cases where coke is being tested the ashes obtained per 
ton of coke should be weighed, and the percentage of combustible 
matter present should be ascertained. The moisture and ash in 
the coke should also be determined. The time of clinkering each 
furnace should in all cases be noted. 


SIZE OF COKE. 


Now, as to size of coke, this is a most important consideration 
which must on no account be overlooked. The undertaking which 
wishes to sell coke for boiler fuel must make up its mind to break 
the coke to a suitable size. Large coke can only be used on 
boilers with an easy load, or where forced draught apparatus is 
installed. But even in these cases, the result in pounds of water 
evaporated per pound of fuel will be inferior to those in which 
small coke is used. Large coke is bad for shovelling, and if used 
it must be fired in a thick layer of about 10 inches deep. The 
most important point, however, is that the output of steam is 
greatly restricted where large coke is used, owing to the fact that 
it is impossible to burn sufficient per square foot of grate area per 
hour. Large coke leaves large voids between the pieces, allowing 
too much space for the air to pass through without being used for 
combustion. Again, the surface area, which after all is the burn- 
ing surface, is small in relation to the cubic capacity of the coke. 
As a consequence, when fired, it takes too long to ignite, which 
fact is also due to the absence of contact one piece with another. 
If, however, the fuel is broken up to pieces of about 1 inch cube, 
the burning surface per cubic capacity is largely increased, the 
void is decreased, while the close contact of the pieces greatly 
assists in rapid ignition. In practice, the difference is very 
marked, so much so that a boiler fired on small coke will give an 
output of steam exceeding that fired on large coke by an amount 
ranging from about 25 to 50 per cent.—a most important conside- 
ration. With coal it is found that, if maximum output be required, 
the most effective size is about 3 inch in cubic capacity. At this 
point the ratio between surface area and cubic capacity is at its 
maximum, in so far as it does not restrict the easy passage of air 
through the layer of fuel. But for this fact a smaller size might 
be used with advantage; but practice has shown that below this 
size the output from boiler plant is decreased. 

The same principle applies to the combustion of coke, but with 
even greater force, for coke has no volatile matter to hasten its 
combustion. It might be asked, Why should not coke be supplied 
of a smaller size than that recommended? The reason that this 
would be inadvisable is that, if coke be broken to too small a size, 
the percentage of breeze is so much increased that the slight 
advantage gained in one direction would be more than counter- 
acted in another. 

While on the question of breeze, it may be said that there is no 
reason why the breeze made in breaking-down screened large 
coke should not be supplied with the coke for boiler purposes. 
Breeze made in breaking is a totally different article to the breeze 
Screened out of coke as it comes from the retort-house. The 
former is purely small pieces of good coke, while the latter is 
laden with impurities and soaked in water. Analysis shows that 
the difference is very marked. 

Small coke has another advantage of practical importance, and 
that is due to the considerably increased quantity which can be 
stored in a given space. For instance, sacks which will hold 
1 cwt. of large coke will take 14 cwt. of small coke of the size 
mentioned. This facilitates cartage and unloading, and is, more- 
Over, a material consideration to boiler users with restricted 





storage, which is so often the case. In some factories this con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to prevent the adoption of coke, so 
that it is all-important to reduce one disadvantage of coke to at 
least the greatest possible extent. 


QUALITY OF COKE. 


The quality of the coke is of the greatest importance, more so in 
fact than would at first sight be apparent. It is so often the case 
that boilers in the industrial world have more than their fair 
share of work to do. It may be said that this is usually the case, 
so that, in such circumstances, it would be difficult for the best 
of coke to do the work; but when the quality is at fault success 
becomes impossible. Coke containing 15 per cent. of ash and 
10 per cent. of moisture will only be suitable for boilers with easy 
loads; but the position is entirely different where the ash and 
moisture are halved in amount. The ash in the coke is, of course, 
dependent upon the ash in the coal; so that there is only one 
remedy for this fault. But in the case of the moisture a great deal 
can be done to control the quenching, which operation must be 
arranged to reduce the moisture content to a figure not exceeding 
5 percent. It is a fact that coke, if made to contain only 5 per 
cent. of ash and under 3 per cent. of moisture, would be worth 
practically as much as good Welsh coal. The extra percentage 
of ash reduces its value far in excess of the additional percentage ; 
for a coke-fire, when clinker has collected over the entire grate, is 
of very little use for raising steam, and if by reason of high ash 
content this is of frequent occurrence, the output of the boiler is 
sadly curtailed and the labour entailed is greatly increased. In 
many cases boilers are required to do a maximum amount of 
work from the start in the morning until the dinner hour. With 
coal, owing to the absence of much clinker, this is possible; but 
with coke the extra formation of clinker—if the coke is bad—will 
necessitate clinkering during this period, with the result that the 
load cannot be carried. It is, of course, quite obvious that while 
the clinkering operation is proceeding the duty from the boiler is 
greatly curtailed. 

Although moisture in coke is objectionable, it is nothing like 
so deleterious as ash in practical working. As boilers are usually 
worked up to their full capacity, coke gives an intense heat in the 
furnace, resulting in the fusing of the full proportion of ash to 
clinker. Only with a light load will the coke burn to ash. With 
coal the intensity of the heat in the fuel bed itself is not nearly 
so great; so much of the heat being produced by the burning of 
the gas yielded by the coal. As a result, a considerable portion 
of the ash present in the coal is easily removable as ash by shak- 
ing the fire-bars. This allows the proper rate of combustion to 
proceed for a longer period without clinkering. With a very high 
quality of coke, the clinker would form so slowly that it would 
only be at long intervals that the furnaces would require clinker- 
ing. Thereis, therefore, no doubt at all that quality is a most 
important consideration. 

It may be asked, What can be done to improve the quality ? So 
far as moisture is concerned, it is obvious; but in the case of ash 
nothing but improving the quality of the coal can be effective. 
So much gas coal contains an undue proportion of slates, all of 
which goes to swell the ash percentage. If such coals could be 
washed before leaving the collieries, the improvement in the coke 
would be very great. The cost of doing this work would surely 
be repaid by the improved results obtained. It is not as though 
the ill-effects were limited to the presence of so much valueless 
material, The effectismuch greater than that. Thedross counts 
as coal, for which payment must be made. It must, further, be 
conveyed from the pits’ mouth and handled on the works; it must 
be heated inthe retorts and then handled as coke. Much more 
than that, the high ash percentage—say, 10 per cent. instead of 
5 per cent.—reduces the intrinsic value of the coke by quite 20 per 
cent.; and, as mentioned above, but for the presence of these 
slates and other impurities, all of which are removable, a very 
high quality of coke could be obtained. Such coke would indeed 
be valuable. Having regard to this, some scheme for the pre- 
liminary treatment of coal would clearly be a movement on the 


right lines. (To be continued.) 
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BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 


By Norton H. Humpnrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


For two months now every Briton, whatever his station in life, 
has thought about and discussed public questions and problems 


from a new point of view. Among other matters, the question of 
Home versus Foreign trade and manufacture, which in one way 
or another has attracted attention for the last twenty years or 
more, has come forward in a new costume adapted to the events 
of the day. It is obvious, apart from considerations of a patriotic 
or national character, and without reference to current events, 
that at all times, and in all circumstances, both personal and 
collective interests lay in the direction of encouraging local industry 
first, home industry second, and foreign trade last. We should 
support our own neighbour who helps to pay the rates and taxes 
in preference to some outsider who does not. Therefore, it seems 
superfluous to complicate a question that can only be permanently 
settled on ordinary commercial lines of supply and demand, with 
motives of a less dignified character. No successful business has 
ever been, or ever can be, established on sentimental or vindictive 
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motives alone. We think it undignified to allow our personal, 
religious, or political opinions to influence business dealing; and 
the same applies to any foreigner with whom we may for the time 
being have any disagreement, with the important exception that we 
do not wish to give direct or indirect aid to our enemies. 

There are few industries that can claim to be so local in char- 
acter as the manufacture and supply of gas. Our primary product 
cannot be carried outside the limits represented by a system of 
main pipes, and it must necessarily be produced within the same 
bounds. This means that our principal line of income, and all 
expenditure for wages—apart from that represented by finished 
apparatus or material—is confined within the district of supply. 
A large part of our business is purely local, and, in addition, there 
is a large proportion that comes under the head of home industry— 
such as the supply of coal, iron, fire-brick, and other necessaries 
that can be obtained from our fellow countrymen. The bulk of 
the coke is, or should be, sold in the district, and also no small 
proportion of the tar and sulphate. The principal items that are 
now attracting attention under the above heading are incandes- 
cent mantles, and heat-resisting clear glass. Readers of the 
‘‘ JOURNAL” have no doubt digested all the information gathered 
from every available source and presented week by week; and 
the views of merchants or manufacturers who may be expected 
to know something about the inner workings, are particularly in- 
teresting. They will be struck by the wide difference of opinion 
among people who ought to be in a position to know what they 
are talking about, as to the relative proportions of English and 
Foreign material. Side by side with this, they will place the 
trade announcements that arrive daily from firms with whom they 
have have been in the habit of placing their orders, of which the 
following are fair specimens: “ All previous lists cancelled ;” “no 
guarantee as to time of delivery ;” “ all quantities subject to our 
approval ;” “terms strictly C.O.D. ; ” coupled with wild-cat quota- 
tions varying from 20 to 75 per cent. advance for the same brand 
of article. And this at the slack season of the year! Of course, 
some allowance must be made for the natural desire on the part of 
those who have large maintenance responsibilities (both public and 
private) to fill up their stock rooms. But many of the circulars 
indicate that an abnormal demand of this nature has been both 
anticipated and guarded against. 

We have had a rude awakening to the fact that there is 
very little importance to be attached to the words “ Made in 
England.” They have hitherto been accepted as a guarantee that 
the whole lot so labelled, “lock, stock, and barrel,” is entirely 
home production, and free from foreign control. One may be 
wrong ; but it certainly seems that there is a great discrepancy 
between even the highest estimate as to the home production of 
mantles and the proportion of the supply that (let us say over the 
last ten years) has been guaranteed, in one form or another, to be 
a genuine home product. But we now find that with guaranteed 
mantles, as with many other things, the actual share of the price 
paid that goes to the home manufacturer, or British labour, may 
be a very trifling one. 

The natural conclusion is that, with their present resources, 
genuine independent British manufacturers cannot deal effectively 
with the mantle trade. If this is wrong, why so much disturb- 
ance? Some makers confess that they do not expect to be able 
to retain an increased home trade after the war, which is prac- 
tically an admission that they cannot compete in quality or price 
with the foreigner. ‘If not, why not,” is the problem ; and on its 
satisfactory solution depends the prospects of being able to keep 
our trade within the limits of our own shores. 


ain, 


EVENT AND COMMENT. 





[CoMMUNICATED. | 


THERE is every indication that the agitation against our depend- 
ence on Germany for certain chemical products is likely to have 
some permanent effect. Chemical manufacturers are bestirring 
themselves to see what can be done, and in some instances de- 
velopments and extensions are already in hand. In these notes 
a fortnight ago, the writer expressed the opinion that, if any real 
benefit was to accrue to this country, substantial assistance from 
the Government is necessary. Duty-free alcohol is a sine gud non 
for chemical work of the character in question, both for the actual 
practical work of dyestuff manufacture and also for the large 
amount of research work which will be necessary before the 
colour industry can be placed on a sound footing. We have the 
skilled chemists in this country, but they must be adequately paid 
if they are to give of their best. Then the question of loyalty 
comes in. It will cost an enormous sum of money to lay down 
plant to take only a portion even of the German chemical trade; 
and those who put down the money must have an assurance that 
they will be supported after the war is over and German markets 
are open again. There must be an assurance of a steady demand 
at a reasonable price, in spite of foreign competition. Whether 
this should be guaranteed by the Government by means of a pro- 
tective tariff, or whether it can be met by long contracts, or even 
joint partnerships of producer and user, is a matter for arrange- 
ment. But certain it is we cannot go very far without having, 
in some form or other, definite assurance of ultimate support. It 
is, of course, more particularly in connection with coal tar pro- 
ducts that the biggest development is to be expected and the 





writer has heard of several instances where such development is 
under contemplation. ; ; 
With regard to the taking-up of foreign patents, an interesting 
communication on the subject appeared in a recent issue of the 
“ Chemical Trade Journal” from Mr. H. N. Morris, the Managing- 
Director of Messrs. H. N. Morris and Co., Limited, Aniline and 
Chemical Manufacturers, of Manchester. Mr. Morris wrote that 
“The Board of Trade proposals are quite useless. What I do 
suggest as a reasonable proposal is that British manufacturers 
should have the benefit of any German or Austrian patent for ten 
years, and further, that at the termination of the European war 
a duty of not less than 10 per cent. be placed on the imported 
patented article. If this were not done, the large German firms 
might ke in a position to take advantage of their home trade pro- 
tective tariff to sell in this country at cost price, and so win-back 
the industry in the same way as they have built it up.” It is 
obvious from the above where the question of loyalty comes in. 





LaBoRATORY APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


WE are also very largely dependent on Germany and Austria for 
our supplies of laboratory apparatus and chemicals. Kahlbaum 
and Merck are the recognized standards for pure chemicals for 
analytical work, while practically the whole of the laboratory 
glassware, blown glass, beakers, &c., come from Germany. In 
many of our laboratories Jena glass is exclusively employed where 
heat-resisting material is required; and the writer has not yet 
found any suitable substitute for many classes of work. It is 
suggested that fused silica, which is made in this country, could 
be substituted. But this is only true to a very limited extent. 
Then, again, in many cases fused silica ware would be much too 
expensive. In spite of the many difficulties due to inexperience, 
&c., it seems a pity that a great proportion of this trade should be 
allowed to go abroad. We have in this country chemists fully 
capable of carrying out the manufacture of pure products for 
analytical work ; but the firms who take up this class of manu- 
facture must be assured of continued support. Again, is it too 
much to expect the glass makers in this country to develop their 
trade and take in the manufacture of chemical glassware? The 
matter is, of course, one for a good deal of scientific research on 
the part of those taking up the manufacture ; but if it pays Ger- 
many to carry on the trade and export to this country, it ought 
certainly not to be outside the bounds of possibility to establish 
the trade here. 





IRON AND STEEL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


In some quarters there seems to be a certain amount of appre- 
hension as to the ultimate effect of the war on the iron and steel 
and allied industries. This is particularly so in the case of the 
bye-product coking industry. The statement has been circulated 
that, at the commencement of the war, a number of bye-product 
coking installations were compelled to close-down owing to want 
of orders. At the present time, however, this is not the case. In 
the first moments of excitement there were those who anticipated 
an almost immediate stoppage of all manufacturing operations, 
and the writer heard of one or two coking plants which made pre- 
parations for slowing-down. Owing to the fact that there had 
previously been considerable depression in the coke trade, many 
beehive installations had been put out of action, and several bye- 
product plants were only working at reducedrates. After the first 
excitement of the declaration of war had passed over, many of the 
iron and steel works began to get busy with Government orders, 
and with orders for the home trade to replace contracts previously 
made with Continental firms. Consequently, the demand for coke 
increased rapidly, and prices were raised accordingly. Even at 
the present time the demand for coke is very strong, and in most 
districts supplies are not excessive. The position is somewhat 
easier with regard to the bye-products, and tar distillers are meet- 
ing producers upon favourable terms. Sulphate of ammonia is 
somewhat of a drug, and large quantities are passing into store. 
Benzol is generally meeting with a ready sale. On account of the 
difficulty which has been experienced with regard to the disposal 
of tar, numerous coke-oven proprietors are going into the question 
of the erection of tar-distilling plants. 








Waterproofing Cement.—The United States Army engineers 
have long used the following mixture in waterproofing cement: 
One part cement, two parts sand, and 3 lb. of dry powdered alum 
to each cubic foot of sand. Mix dry and add water in which j Ib. 
of soap has been dissolved to each gallon. This is nearly as 
strong as ordinary cement, and is quite impervious to water, 
besides preventing efflorescence. For a wash, a mixture of 1 Ib. 
of lye and 2 Ibs. of alum in 2 gallons of water is often used. 


The Late Mr. Walter Hunter.—At Putney Vale Cemetery yester- 
day week, the interment took place of the late Mr. Walter Hunter, 
J.P., M.Inst.C.E., whose death was announced in last week’s 
“ JournaL.” The first portion of the burial service was conducted 
at St. John’s Church, Putney. There was a large representative 
gathering, which included, in addition to relatives of the deceased, 
Mr. F. Middleton, Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. J. W. Restler, Mr. W. 
Binnie, Mr. W. G. Bradshaw (Chairman), Mr. F. J. Bradfield 
(Secretary), and Mr. R. Y. Bevan (a Director), of the Commercia 
Gas Company. Many choice floral tributes were received from 
friends of the deceased gentleman. 
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A NEW DIRECT AMMONIA RECOVERY PROCESS AT BEIGHTON COLLIERY. 


F [From THE “TRON AND CoaL TraDEs REVIEW.” | 


The coking plant at the Beighton Colliery of 
the Sheffield Coal Company, Limited, consist- 
3 ing of fifty-eight Semet-Solvay ovens, together 
with the bye-product plant, was erected some 


six years ago by the Coke-Oven Construction 
Company, Limited, of Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
At that time the ammonia was recovered as a 
concentrated liquor. Some twelve months ago 
it was decided to abandon this process in 
favour of the semi-indirect, in which system 
very important modifications have but recently 
been made. 

To render these modifications, and the pur- 
pose they accomplish, more readily understood, 
it will perhaps be advisable to outline briefly 
the semi-direct process. The gases from the 
ovens pass through a cooler in the usual 
manner, thence by way of the exhauster through 
the tar-extractor, from which last they are led 
direct to the saturator. The condensate from 
the cooler is led to the tar and liquor separator, 
from which the liquor over-flows to the storage 
tank, and is thence pumped into a still, where 
it is treated with steam and lime, and from 
which still the ammonia vapour mingles with 
the main volume of gas on the feedside of the 
aa ge _ am a 

In all such systems, the mixing of the coole 
and partially al gases with the ammonia The Acid Catchpot and Salt Delivery. 
vapour from the distillation column results in 








an interchange of heat, until the equilibrium 
temperature is reached and the mixture is in a 
supersaturated state. The mixture of gases 
thus contains a certain amount of “ water fog,” 
corresponding to the degree of supersaturation; 
and unless means are taken to avoid it, the 
gases would carry this “ water fog” forward 
with them in their passage to the saturator, and 
the bath would be diluted to such an extent 
that solid salt could not be obtained. 

A common practice, and one until recently 
adopted at Beighton, is to place a condenser 
or dryer in the path of the ammonia vapour, 
between the still and the point where it joins 
the gas-main from the tar-extractor. 

In the system under notice the ammonia 
vapour is led direct from the still into the gas- 
main, where it mixes with the volume of gases; 
the resultant mixture being passed through 
a water separator to remove the “ water fog,” 
and thence directly into the saturator. [The 
arrangement referred to is very similar to that 
shown in the outline diagram, except that the 
benzol scrubber is omitted.] The mixture is 
then in a purely saturated state, and there is 
a greater margin of temperature to allow for 
radiation loss than is the case with the super- 
saturated gases previously mentioned. 

The removal of “ water fog” was obviously 
the first consideration; but the arrangement 
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accomplishes a very useful purpose in another direction, as the 
separator serves to remove the last traces of tar, light oils, and 
any other impurities—thus resulting in the production of a pure 
white salt. 

The condensate from the separator drains back into the tar and 
liquor separating tank. The distillation column or still does not 
necessarily work continuously, but is usually laid off at the week- 
end (according to the make of liquor to be dealt with) ; nor is salt 
made continuously—the acidity of the bath being increased during 
alternate shifts to carry over until the next shift, when it is salted- 
out. The production of salt is about 1500 tons per annum. 

As is well known, where benzol is recovered, it is the practice 
in the case of the semi-direct process to re-cool the gases after 
they have passed through the saturator and before they enter the 
scrubbers. But to avoid a second condensing plant and the 
increased water consumption incidental thereto, the arrangement 
shown diagrammatically is installed at Beighton, and is giving 
excellent results. As shown, the benzol scrubber is interposed 
between the tar-extractor and the ammonia saturator. 

The new process has the advantage that the quantity of liquid 
treated in the distillation column per unit of gas made is consider- 
ably less than with the other processes. In addition, the super- 
heating of the gases is avoided; no cooling or concentration of the 
ammonia vapours is required; and owing to the gases passing 
through the saturator being in a purely saturated state, the pro- 
cess is certainly less dependent upon the ammonia content than 
is the case with gases passing through the saturator in a super- 
saturated state. 


A FALLACY EXPLODED. 








Under this heading, the September “ Bulletin ” of the National 
Commercial Gas Association (of America) states that attention 
has been drawn to the fact that many text and reference works of 
established authority contain statements concerning the vitiation 
of air by the burning of gas which, while widely accepted, are 
based upon premises which recent researches have shown to be 
erroneous. 


These researches have been carried out by investigators of 
unimpeachable standing, and prove that gas causes— 


(1) Acceleration of ventilation. 
(2) Destruction of disease germs. 
(3) Addition of necessary moisture. 


It is also shown that gas light is best for the eyes— 


(1) It does not contain the dangerous ultra-violet rays. 
(2) It has a low intrinsic brilliancy. 
(3) It is soft and mellow and free from glare. 


President Young recently addressed letters to the professors of 
several of the leading colleges and universities pointing out these 
fallacies; and since the results of these researches have not been 
very widely disseminated, the report of Dr. Samuel Rideal, D.Sc., 
F.I.C., to the Royal Sanitary Institute was included. The pains- 
taking and impartial manner in which these exhaustive scientific 
investigations were conducted, as well as the obvious competency 
of the investigator, renders them doubly interesting; and the 
whole subject has been digested in a most interesting manner in a 
booklet, ‘“‘ The Hygienic Value of Gas Lighting,” which the Asso- 
ciation has on sale. 

In his preface to the book, the author (Mr. Robert Pierce, a well- 
known authority on the subject) writes: “It is curious how long 
a theory that has been put forward with a show of plausibility 
will cling in the public mind after it has been exploded by incon- 
trovertible proof. People will even go so far as seriously to re- 
sent any attempt to disprove a theory which they have always 
believed true. For thousands of years, it was believed that bodies 
fell with a speed in proportion to their weight; but it occurred to 
the Italian philosopher, Galileo, to put the theory to the test, 
which he did by dropping two stones of unequal size from the top 
of the famous leaning tower of Pisa. To the astonishment of the 
beholders, they both reached the ground at the same instant. 
But more astonishing still is the fact that the philosophers who 
had witnessed the experiment went away unconvinced, and pro- 
ceeded to persecute Galileo for his attempts to overthrow their 
cherished theory. 

“There is an old notion, still more or less prevalent, that gas- 
light vitiates the air, and renders it unfit for breathing. This 
notion is the result of unsupported theory. It is well known that 
breathing the air renders it unfit for further use of this kind, 
and that carbon dioxide is exhaled in the breath. Since carbon 
dioxide is also produced by the burning of gas, it was assumed 
that gaslight must also have a deleterious effect upon the air for 
breathing purposes. This is a clear case of ‘jumping at conclu- 
sions.’ The assumption is the result of a failure to consider all 
the elements in the problem. When these are all taken carefully 
into account, and subjected to the test of scientific experiment, it is 
found that, on the whole, gaslight distinctly improves the quality 
of the air of the room in which it is used.” 

These statements, and the results of these investigations, it is 
pointed out, are not imaginations; they are something real, and 
everyone should be made aware of them. 





THE ESTIMATION OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 


This was the subject of a joint paper by Messrs. Graham and 
Winmill read before the Chemical Society, and published in 
the Society’s “Journal” for August. The method discussed 
and improved upon is the one based on the reaction— 


1,0; + 5 CO = I, + 5 COx 


The authors find that the reaction expressed by this equation 
takes place slowly at 70° to 80° C., but is rapid and complete at 
go° to 100° C. 

While it is generally recognized that the presence of un- 
saturated hydrocarbons is a disturbing influence on the accuracy 
of the test, it isnow shown that hydrogen also, in the absence of 
carbon monoxide, is attacked by iodine pentoxide at temperatures 
above 135° C., and at a lower temperature in the presence of 
carbon monoxide. When the concentration of hydrogen is above 
20 per cent., it is impossible to oxidize the carbon monoxide with- 
out attacking the hydrogen to some small extent even at tempera- 
tures below 100°C. The nature of this action is not quite clear ; 
but it seems highly probable that, with mixtures of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide containing (say) more than 9 per cent. of the 
latter, the hydrogen is attacked by the nascent iodine evolved in 
the reaction between the carbon monoxide and iodine pentoxide. 
At higher temperatures (i.c., about 160° C.) it appears to be a 
simple case of oxidation of the hydrogen to water, with liberation 
of iodine. 

Experiments clearly show, however, that, whatever the reaction, 
if the hydrogen exceeds 20 per cent., accurate estimation of the 
carbon monoxide is impossible, while if the hydrogen is less than 
20 but greater than 6 per cent., and that of the carbon monoxide 
greater than 8 per cent., accurate estimation of the carbon mon- 
oxide is still impossible. If, however, the mixture contains less 
than 20 per cent. of hydrogen and less than 8 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide, an accuracy of o’oz2 per cent. can be obtained. When 
the concentration of hydrogen is below 1 per cent., a quantity of 
carbon monoxide up to 25 per cent. can be satisfactorily esti- 
mated. To ensure accuracy with any mixtures, therefore, the 
sample must be diluted with air, soas to bring the concentrations 
within the desirable limits. 

A practical advantage of the method is that, as only 120 c.c. 
of the sample are needed for analysis, the same small sample 
which suffices for the determination of other constituents—such 
as oxygen, methane, or carbon dioxide—is sufficient also for de- 
termining the carbon monoxide. In carrying out the test, a 
modification of the Haldane apparatus is employed, designed to 
measure the contraction which occurs when a mixture containing 
carbon monoxide is passed over heated iodine pentoxide, and the 
products of the reaction are treated with potassium hydroxide. 
This contraction is equal in volume to the quantity of carbon 
monoxide originally present. The usual absorption pipettes are 
replaced by three for potassium hydroxide, one for bromine, and 
a U-tube containing about 2 grammes of iodine pentoxide, all 
arranged as shown in the figure. 
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A contains 25 per cent. and C and E 45 per cent. solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide, B, bromine in an aqueous solution of potassium 
bromide, and D, iodine pentoxide, so filled in that the dead-space 
in the tube is reduced to aminimum. The pipettes are connected 
to suitable reservoirs; C being further connected to a levelling 
arrangement. The iodine pentoxide in the U-tube is heated to 
200° C. for three or four hours in a current of dry air before fitting to 
the apparatus. The sample for analysis is taken into the burette 
in the usual way; the iodine U-tube being immersed in a bath of 
cold water, the temperature of which is noted. The sample is 
then passed into B, where it is kept for four minutes, the burette-tap 
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and those leading to A and C being closed. The sample is then 
transferred to the pipette C; the gas being passed backwards and 
forwards several times between C and A so as to remove bromine 
vapour, and finally back into the burette and measured. The 
contraction gives the carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, sulphur 
dioxide, and unsaturated hydrocarbons. The latter are com- 
pletely removed by two passings into the bromine pipette, pro- 
vided the amount does not exceed 5 per cent. From the burette, 
the gas is next passed into the pipette C, and the iodine pentoxide 
in the U-tube heated to go° to 100° C. by substituting a beaker 
of hot water for the cold, and maintaining the heat by a small 
bunsen flame. The gas is now passed from C to E through the 
U-tube, twice backwards and forwards by manipulating the 
levelling-tube attached to C. The carbon dioxide and the liber- 
ated iodine are absorbed by the alkali in C and E. The residual 
sample in the connections between the burettes, A, B, and C is 
“‘ washed out,” and the gas sample again passed backwards and 
forwards twice over the hot iodine pentoxide. This has been 
found sufficient to completely remove all the carbon monoxide, 
even when 15 per cent. is present in the original sample. The 
hot water is now removed and replaced by the original beaker of 
cold water, and after a couple of minutes the potash level in E is 
brought to the graduation mark—the temperature of the water 
being again noted. In the event of any small variation in the 
temperature, a correction, readily determined by experiment, is 
applied. The sample is then transferred to the burette, and the 
difference between this reading and the last gives the amount of 
carbon monoxide. It is not considered necessary that the sample 
should be absolutely free from moisture, although it is advisable 
to heat the iodine pentoxide to about 190° C. in a current of dry 
air after about twenty analyses. The U-tube is connected to the 
apparatus by rubber tubing at c and e, no objection having been 
found to the adoption of this plan. 





AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE. 


Provisional Programme of the Next Annual Meeting. 


The provisional programme of the forthcoming annual meeting 
of the American Gas Institute, which will be held in New York 
from the 21st to the 23rd prox., under the presidency of Mr. W. H. 
Gartley, of Philadelphia (Pa.), has been issued. 


On the morning of the opening day, the Board of Directors and 
the Committee will present their reports, the President will deliver 
his inaugural address, and other business will be transacted. Any 
matters not disposed of will be dealt with on the morning of 
Oct. 23. The following communications will be submitted to the 
members: 

Manufacturing Section. 

“Refractory Materials for Coal and Water Gas Works,” by Mr. 
Herman Russell (Chairman). 

“Oil Tar Separation, Recovery, and Disposal,” by Mr. R. E. 
Wyant. 

“ Coal-Gas Residuals,” by Mr. F. H. Wagner. 

“Operating Experiences under a Calorific Standard.” Symposium. 

“Efficiency Relation Existing between Various Test-Burners, both 
Argand and Open Flame,” by Mr. F. H. Gilpin. 

‘The Year’s Progress in Carbonization Methods,” by Mr. E. L. 
Spencer. 

“‘Carbonization in Bulk,” by Mr. C. J. Ramsburg. 

“The Operation of Inclined Retorts,” by Mr. Frank Huber. 

“Methods and Facilities for Specifying and Testing Blowers, also 
Measuring Air and Steam Supply to the Water-Gas Generators,” 
by Mr. J. M.. Spitzglass. 

“* Measurement of Gas in Large Volumes,” by Dr. J. F. Wing. 

“ Purifiers,” by Mr. C. E. Paige. 

‘*Care and Maintenance of Gasholders,” by Mr. J. H. Braine. 


Chemical Section. 


“Gas Chemist’s Handbook,” by Mr. W. H. Fulweiler. 

“An Electrical Process for Detarring Gas,” by Mr. F. W. Steere. 

‘*A Method for the Determination of Hydrogen Sulphide in Gas,” 
by Mr. A. B. Way. 

* Ammonia Purification,” by Mr. V. von Starzenski. 

“The Fusibility of Ash in Coals Used in Gas Making,” by Mr. 
Perry Barker. 

“ The Mode of the Decomposition of Coal by Heat,” by Dr. H.C. 
Porter. 

“Gas Manufacture from the Point of View of Physical Chemistry,” 
by Mr. W. I. Rittman. 


Distribution Section. 
“The Proper Specifications for, and Inspection of, Interior Gas- 
Piping,” by Mr. A. E. Turner. 
“ Piping of Large Buildings for Gas,” by Mr. O. H. Fogg. 
“ Utilization of Gas Appliances,” by Mr. W. J. Serrill. 
“The Welding of High-Pressure Mains,” by Mr. J. D. Shattuck. 
“The Installation and Maintenance of Services,” by Mr. R. B. 
Duncan. 
“The Installation, Repairing, and Testing of Meters by a Small 
Company,” by Mr. Charles Otten, jun. 
“The Improvement of Distribution Employees,” by Mr. C. E. 
Reinicker. 
Illumination Section. 
“Tllumination by Gas: Its Present Status and Its Future,” by Mr. 
C. O. Bond. 
“The Physical Installation of Gas Arcs,” by Mr. C. A. Luther. 





Accounting Section. 


‘“‘ Estimating Accruing Depreciation and Teatures in Connection 
therewith, as Related to Matters of Accountancy,” by Dr, A. 
C. Humphreys. 

“ Accounting for Depreciation,” by Mr. Halford Erickson. 

“Compensation of Meter Readers,” by Mr. H.C. Schaper. _ 

‘“‘ Printing and the Care of Printed Stock,” by Mr. W. P. Baylie. 

“An Extension of the Dewey Decimal Classification System to Gas 
Engineering,” by Mr. D. S. Knauss. 

“ Rate Making,” by Mr. W. M‘Clellan. 


Abstracts of some of these papers have already been given in 
the “ JouRNAL,” and others will be found elsewhere. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 





In forwarding the subjoined copy of the programme of meetings 
and visits arranged for by the Council of the Scottish Junior Gas 


Association (Western District) for the session 1914-15, Mr. James 
Cubie, the Hon. Secretary, says that, on account of the present 
European crisis, the Council have decided to cancel all visits and 
the annual dinner; and as the President (Mr. Thomas Carmichael) 
leaves Glasgow at the end of this month for Nottingham, the open- 
ing meeting at which he would have delivered his Presidential 
Address has also been cancelled. Thus the first meeting of the 
Association will take place on Nov. 7. 


SYLLABUS FOR SESSION I914-15. 
1914. 
Oct. 10o.—Opening Meeting—Presidential Address. 
») 24.—Visit to the Johnstone Gas- Works. 
Nov. 7.—Paper by Mr. Malcolm Littlejohn, of Glasgow. 
9» 21.—Visit. 
Dec. 5.—Paper by Mr. Robert Barr, Junr., of Kilmarnock. 
»» Ig.—Annual Dinner. 


IgI5. 
Jan. 15.—Visit to Messrs, Stewarts and Lloyds, Phoenix Tube Works, 
Rutherglen. 
»» 23.—Visit to the Barrhead Gas-Works. 
Ieb. 6.—Papers by Messrs. Archibald Dale, of Beith, and Alex. 
Wright, of Lockerbie. 
», 20,—Joint visit with the Eastern District to the Alloa Gas and 
Electricity Works. 
March 6.—Paper by Mr. David Fulton, of Helensburgh. 
5» 20.—Paper by Mr. A. R. Muir, of Greenock. 
April 3.—Joint — with the Eastern District to the Aberdeen Gas- 
Works. 
»» 17—Annual Meeting and Lecture by Mr. W. Cranfield, of 
Nuneaton. 


A “GLASMI-CHINA” BURNER. 





From the point of view of appearance, as well as in other re- 
spects, the 1915 ‘Glasmi-China” inverted burner now being 
put upon the market by Messrs. J. & W. B. Smith, of Farring- 
don Road, E.C., has much to recommend it. The combined 
globe-carrier and wing-shaped heat-diffuser is in white china, 
gold lined, and _ besides 
having a cool and refresh- 
ing look can be easily kept 
clean. Asbestos packing 
is provided at the point of 
attachment to the metal, 
so as to obviate tempera- 
ture effects; and with the 
same end in view, each of 
the two sections of the 
bulb-shaped combustion 
chamber and the mantle- 
nozzle is in fire-clay, which 
does away with any pos- 
sibility of the nozzle failing 
through expansion of metal 
parts. The gas and air 
regulators are of the firm’s 
well - known serviceable 
type, with non-heat con- 
ducting parts where fingers 
are intended to come in 
contact with them; and a 
specially-designed mixing- 
chamber is provided for 
proper admixture of air 
and gas. A small point, 
but one that may be noted, is that the globe-screws fit into solid 
brass eyelets running through the china carrier. The burner, 
which is British-made throughout, is arranged to take a standard 
size mantle and globe. 

Speaking of British-made goods, it may be stated that on inquiry 
the writer learned that Messrs. J.& W.B. Smith have a very good 





A White China Inverted Burner. 
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stock of English-made fancy globes for gas lighting. Many of 
these have been decorated by them on their own premises, where 
there is installed extensive plant for brilliant cutting, sand blast- 
ing, and acid work. Of this stock, as well as in the matter of 
brass fittings and the popular “ Silva” lamps, customers are now 
getting the benefit, as no advance in prices has at present been 
made. The same remark applies to the ordinary fancy globes, 
of which the firm also have a good stock. 


AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE PAPERS. 





Welding High-Pressure Mains—Operating Inclined Retorts—Water- 
Gas Generators. 


The arrangements for the meeting next month, in New York, 
of the American Gas Institute, are now approaching completion ; 
and abstracts have been issued of three more papers [see ante, 
p. 453-| They are on “The Operation of Inclined Retorts,” 
“ Methods and Facilities for Specifying and Testing Blowers, also 
Measuring the Air and Steam Supply to the Water-Gas Gene- 
rator,” and “ The Welding of High-Pressure Mains.” The first 
two papers will be presented before the Manufacturing Section, 
and the third paper before the Distribution Section. 


THE WELDING OF HIGH-PRESSURE MAINS. 
By J. D. SHatruck, of Chester, Pa. 


The paper opens with a brief general discussion of high-pressure 
distribution ; criticizing early installationsin not taking advantage 
of the experience gained in the natural-gas fields, and also for em- 
ploying defective and unsuitable methods, In regard to the ex- 
pediency of high-pressure distribution, it is said that a plant selling 
25 million cubic feet a year or less, and designed to work under 30 
Ibs. pressure, would carry an additional operating cost of 10 c. per 
1000 feet for compression and also a leakage 10 per cent. above 
the normal. Thus an engineer would be justified in spending 
$25,000 more on a low-pressure system than on a high-pressure 
one; and if his gas costs 40 c. per 1000 feet in the holder, he could 
spend a further $10,000 on account of leakage. 

High pressure should not be employed if low pressure can be 
used without too great a capital expenditure, nor if medium high 
pressure with blowing units will serve. It may be used when in- 
terest charges are greater than compression costs; to connect 
widely separated plants ; or to develop new districts, using in- 
dividual service governors in very small places, or cutting to low 
pressure if the towns are compactly built. 

The power required to compress 1000 cubic feet of gas is: To 
15 lbs., 50-H.P.; 30 lbs. 85-H.P.; 45 lbs., 111-H.P; 60 lbs., 
134-H.P.; 80 lbs., 117-H.P.; 100 lbs., 151-H.P.; and 200 lbs., 212- 
H.P. Two-stage compressors should be used from 80 lbs. up- 
wards. 

The troubles of a high-pressure system become apparent as the 
capacity of the pipe is approached. The liquid hydrocarbons 
sometimes collect in the mains, dry out, and leave a fine black 
powder—practically free carbon, mixed with some iron and per- 
haps naphthalene—and forms stoppages in mains and services. 
The gas also suffers loss in candle and heating value. It is, how- 
ever, very easy to enrich gas at distant points, as with a fall in 
pressure the gas will pick-up light oils at comparatively low tem- 
peratures. 

As a rule, distribution troubles are confined to the governors 
getting out of order, which generally means simply renewing the 
disc or seat. Any trouble is, however, more than offset by the 
uniform pressure, and also by different pressures applicable to 
different industrial uses. 

There are certain advantages in working at pressures up to 200 
Ibs., such as a elimination of sulphur and great elasticity. The 
candle power losses are considerable; but the reduction in cal- 
orific value is inconsiderable. Welded joints must be used for 
both mains and services, as screw pipe and trap saddles would 
not be tight enough. Some substitute for the plug cock is re- 
quired; and it is proposed to use a steel or brass valve packed 
with soft lead. A special cock, or rather valve, has also been de- 
signed for use in the consumer’s cellar. 

The leakage on any screw-jointed pipe saddles and plug cocks 
is bound to be excessive, no matter how well the work was done 
originally. A test on 80 miles of high-pressure line, put in several 
years ago by the writer, showed a leakage of 98,000 cubic feet 
per mile of 3-inch pipe at 10 lbs. pressure, and 165,000 cubic feet 
at 30 lbs. 

For generating and compressing acetylene for welding pipe, a 
complete plant would include a generator with a capacity of 
100 lbs. of carbide, a 110 cubic feet holder, purifier, mechanical 
drier, chemical drier, oil separator, and a special three-stage com- 
pressor; the total cost being $2500, including one welding and 
cutting outfit. The gas thus generated can be manufactured and 
compressed for about 1c. per cubic foot, or bought for about 
1} c. f.0.b. factory. The writer believes that this outfit would be 
best for a large company ; but for a small plant, field generators 
would be best. 

In the cutting torch, several small oxy-acetylene jets pre-heat 





the work for an additional jet of oxygen, which does the cutting 
by a high rate of oxidation. Several oxy-acetylene torches are 
on the market; but on account of their convenience for field work, 
discussion is confined to the “medium or high-pressure torch.” 
This type is furnished with different sized tips to suit various 
classes of work. The oxygen is compressed in cylinders charged 
to 1800 Ibs. 

Good welders may be made of any men with a fairly mechan- 
ical turn of mind and having some idea of heats; and a smart 
labourer soon becomes expert and able to do any class of work 
required. The first few joints will be expensive; but as the men 
gain experience, the work becomes easier and cheaper. Mr. E.C. 
Jones gives twenty-five 4-inch joints as what should be expected 
in an eight-hour day, which would mean 1000 cubic feet of 40-feet 
lengths per man per day. On 2-inch joints the writer has welded 
up to 12 joints per hour. 

Pipe in 40-feet lengths is now available. In welding, the ends 
of the pipes are butted-together either on the road or on skids 
over the trench. After welding a few lengths, the skids are re- 
moved, and the pipes lowered into the trench as the work 
proceeds. The more crooked the pipe is laid, the better, as 
tending to relieve contraction strains. It should, however, be 
carefully graded. No care is necessary in dropping the pipe 
into the trench, as the weld is as strong as, or stronger than, the 
pipe itself. 

It is always easier for the man to work on the upper side of the 
pipe; and by using chain tongs, no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in obtaining twist enough in the pipe to get sufficient roll to 
do so. The ends of the pipe should be slightly chamferred, so 
that, when butted, a Y groove is formed. 

Norway iron is used for welding. To get the pipe straight, 
small portions are first welded on opposite sides to tack the lengths 
together, and then the weld is completed. A welder, two assist- 
ants, and men to roll the pipe, are all that are required. 

In making a service connection, a socket may be used one end 
of which has been turned or ground to approximate the radius of 
the pipe, although this is not necessary—the object being only to 
save material. After welding the socket, the main can be tapped 
as usual. 

If a small hole should be burned in the main and the gas 
ignited, the flame may be extinguished with a wet blanket. If the 
hole is large, a piece of 4-inch or 6-inch pipe, 12 to 15 feet long, may 
be held upright over the flame, when combustion will take place at 
the end of the pipe, which can then be taken away carrying the 
flame with it. 

The Testing Bureau of Swarthmore College made a number of 
tests of joints welded under ordinary working conditions. They 
found in four out of five tests that the weld was stronger than the 
pipe, and also that the elongation was many times that which could 
be produced by temperature contraction. No provision, there- 
fore, is necessary for temperature changes. As, however, the 
bolts at the valve-flanges will stretch enough to cause leaks, 
sufficient slack should be forced into the line at the valves to take 
up the stretch. : 

Wrought iron or steel pipe 12 inches or less may be bent in 
the field, provided the radius of the bend is not too small. A 
table is given showing the advisable radius and the minimum 
allowable. 

Three kinds of meters are available for measuring gas at high 
pressures: The pitot tube, the Thomas electric meter, and the 
high-pressure rotary meter, all of which have been described 
many times. Cox’s formula for the flow of gas in pipes is good 
up to 30 lbs., above which the Pittsburg formula for short dis- 
tances, and Olephant’s formula for large quantities and heavy 
pressures, should be used. 

The relative cost of laying 8-inch pipe with welded joints and 
with couplings using rubber gaskets has been given by Mr. E. C. 
Jones as $1°06 per foot of pipe for the welded joints, and $1°17 
for the couplings. The labourers received $2°75 per day when 
working on the welded line, as against $2°50 on the other. An- 
other point in favour of the welded joint is that it will never re- 
quire further attention ; while, owing to the deterioration of the 
rubber, the jointed main will require maintenance. The author’s 
costs for 4-inch welded pipe are not very different from those 
of screw pipe, principally because the runs were short and there 
was not much opportunity to speed-up. On 6-inch pipe there is 
considerable saving. 


OPERATION OF INCLINED RETORTS. 


By Frank Huser, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

The installation consists of twenty benches of sixes, in two 
stacks placed parallel; 25 feet space between the stacks, 13 ft. 
10 in. space between the front of the benches and the wall; 11 ft. 
3 in. space at the ends; charging floor 27 ft. 93 in. above grade ; 
discharging floor 13 feet, above grade. Twenty coal-hoppers 
above the benches; capacity, 48 hours’ supply. Coal elevated to 
a height of 73 feet, and conveyed 220 feet. Coke from the retorts 
quenched in 60 bushel cars, and pushed to the iron coke-house— 
capacity, 50,000 bushels. The installation was designed by, and 
constructed under the direction of, Mr. A. H. Barret, the Chief 
Engineer of the Louisville Gas Company. The carbonization of 
coal was started Aug. 9, 1900; and the plant was closed-down on 
March 20, 1914—natural gas being piped from West Virginia. 

Operation.—Heats were slowly brought up, gradually increasing 
the charges; 625 lbs. of coal on four hours was started. This 
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gave trouble with stopped pipes. Increased this to 650 lbs. ; then 
700 lbs. on five hours. Best results were obtained with heavier 
charge, 750 lbs. on five hours and, at times 750 lbs. on six hours. 
We have made many changes due to grade of coal. The task 
work of the stokers in the retort-house was drawing and charging 
nine retorts per hour, per gang of four men, from Oct. 15 to 
April 15, which equalled 10} tons per man. Task from April 15 
to Oct. 15—they drew and charged nine retorts one hour, and six 
the next, alternately. This made a reduction from winter work 
to summer work of 162 per cent. Summer work equals 8°43 tons 
per man. Average for year, 9'28 tons. This basis continued for 
eleven years, changed August, 1911, from twelve hours to ten 
hours, with a gap of two hours each shift. 

Benches.—Heats began falling in 1904, traceable to the walls of 
combustion, the chamber falling. The benches with bad com- 
bustion chamber walls were torn out; the others were braced by 
inserting tiles between the walls. The falling-in of the combus- 
tion chamber walls was the cause of reducing the life of six of 
the benches ; the average duration of all the benches to March 20, 
1914, being 5 years, 5 months. 

Patching Leaks, &c.—The benches having been fired several 
times required considerable attention to the leaks in the recupe- 
rator partitions close to the dampers. The joints of the upper 
sections of the retorts open-up at times 2 inches; no buck-bars 
being placed on the upper end or the back of the bench at the 
mouthpieces—this allowing for the retorts to expand upwards. 
Considerable wear on the lower ends of the bottom and middle 
retorts occurred from the poker; patching with pieces of tile 
being necessary. 

Experiences and Results.—Slipping of charges has been noticed 
at times, traceable to the heats being below the normal. Break- 
downs of coal machinery of various kinds have occurred, none 
of which held back the carbonization of coal in the retort-house. 
In cases of the retort-charging machine breaking down, hand 
charging has been done successfully during the time the machine 
was being moved out of the way. The results cover a period of 
thirteen years, giving the average of years 1go1 to 1913 inclusive. 
From 1gor to August, 1911, the working shifts were twelve hours 
each; from August, 1911 to 1913, the working shifts were ten 
hours each—the results being based on coal bought by the bushel 
(76 lbs.) of 2688 cubic inches, and the residuals sold. The coke 
used and sold was measured by bushels. The difference between 
the coal bought and that from reports of the retort-house fore- 
man being 4 percent. A fair average of gas made from 1go1 to 
1911 was taken from the maximum and minimum months of 
December and August, 1902 and 1910. 


Average Gas Made per Day—in Cubic Feet. 
Per Bench. Per Retort. Per Stoker. 


December, 1902 . . . « 99,840 .. 16,640 .. 99,840 
August, 1902 . . . « « 83,100 .. 33,880 .. 67,518 
December, 1910 . . . . 85,800 .. 14,300 .. 91,162 
August, 1910 . : « « « 82,560 .. 13,760 «- 72,240 


Average for Thirteen Years. 


Gas per ton of coal carbonized 
Gas per pound ,, ” 499 5 
Average candle power . 15°36 
Tar—gallons per ton oh Mewahe? © is; a Xe 11°85 
Ammoniacal liquor—ounces per ton © «© 230°975 
Mmmonia—Niis. «6 6 8 te 5002 lbs. 
Bench fuels in bushels of coke per ton of 
coal carbonized a Ae re 


9986°7 cubic feet 


8°165 


SPECIFYING AND TESTING BLOWERS; MEASURING AIR AND 
STEAM TO WATER-GAS GENERATORS. 


By J. M. Spitzavass, of Chicago, II. 


The air-blast and the steam-supply to the water-gas generator 

are seldom regulated to correspond in proper volumes. The 
pressure under the grate is not a sufficient criterion of the flow, 
as the resistance through the machine changes occasionally. 
Flow meters are useful only if means are provided for regulating 
the flow in the proper proportion. It is essential to have the 
blower properly adjusted for the blasting conditions. 
_ In specifying a centrifugal blower for the water-gas machine, it 
is important to have a clear understanding of the characteristic 
properties of the blower. Illustrated analyses are to be given in 
the paper of the fundamental principles underlying these pro- 
perties. It is shown that there is always a definite relation be- 
tween the volume discharged by the blower and the static pres- 
sure developed in the casing by a given speed of the impeller. 
This relation plotted on co-ordinate paper is called the charac- 
teristic curve of the blower. 

Typical characteristics of centrifugal blowers are shown. In 
one, designed for a variable discharge, the pressure is nearly con- 
Stant for the largest portion of the curve. If this blower were to 
be used for blasting the gas-machine, it would necessitate a con- 
stant volume regulator; and it is questioned whether a strictly 
constant volume during the whole blasting time is beneficial for 
the operation. Another characteristic is shown, in which both 
the volume and the pressure vary in opposite directions. With 
this characteristic, if the resistance offered to the flow is increased, 
tending to decrease the volume, the corresponding increase in 
Pressure tends to overcome the additional resistance, with the 
result that the volume is not materially reduced and the rise of 





pressure is only moderate. A third characteristic is shown hav- 
ing the property of the first type for lower volumes, and that 
of the second type for volumes close to the rated capacity. This 
characteristic has the advantage of lower pressures at zero dis- 
charge. 

Having determined upon the shape of the characteristic, the 
specification for the blower can be drawn, including the following 
quantities : 


(1) The rated capacity of the blower in cubic feet of free air 
per minute. 

(2) The pressure in inches of water corresponding to the rated 
capacity of the blower. 

(3) The average barometer and air temperature at the inlet to 
the blower. 

(4) The range of speed in revolutions per minutethrough which 
the blower will safely operate with given efficiency. 

(5) The mechanical efficiency of the blower at the rated 
capacity. 


A method (including a diagram for figuring) is given how to 
determine the amount of air to be specified for the rated capacity of 
the blower. The corresponding pressure to be specified is shown 
by specific examples. If the air-inlet conditions are not specified, 
the manufacturer is entitled to correct the density to standard 
conditions. The speed of the blower is a point of the manufac- 
turers’ data. The efficiency for turbine-driven blowers must in- 
clude the drive also. 

After the installation, it is necessary to run a test on the blower 
in order to make certain that it is being operated on the proper 
section of the characteristic curve. The pitot tube is recommended 
for measuring the volume during the test. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to differentiate between the various forms of pitot tubes. 
For instance, if the Taylor tube indicates 1000 cubic feet of air, it 
is equivalent to 1100 cubic feet indicated by the “A BC” pitot 
tube. 

A number of diagrams are given to facilitate the figuring of the 
test. In some cases disagreement arises between the seller and 
purchaser as to the methods employed in the figuring. It was 
considered necessary, therefore, to work out a standard method 
of figuring, applicable for all possible conditions. The theory of 
the pitot tube calculations is discussed at length; and all the 
equations are derived fundamentally. All the correction factors 
necessitated by changing conditions are given in the same 
manner. 

With the procedure of the test a comprehensive table is given 
to serve as a guide for the letter marks and equivalent values of 
the items involved in the figuring. Another table shows the ar- 
rangement of the data and results, and also the figures of a 
typical test of a case that is being carried for illustration. A 
characteristic diagram plotted from the figures given in the table 
shows the method of checking the specified quantities. 

For future indication of the air supply, home-made pitot tubes 
should be inserted in the blast-pipe, and connected to a differential 
gauge placed at the gas-makers desk. Attention is called to the 
importance of avoiding traps or water pockets in the line between 
the tubes and the water gauge. Sketches are shown of single- 
opening and of multi-opening tubes; the latter kind being pre- 
ferred. A diagram is given from which a scale can be made for 
the given conditions to indicate the actual flow of air in percent- 
ages of the rated capacity of the blower. With this indication and 
the proper characteristic of the blower, a uniform flow of air can 
be maintained at all times. If a change is noted in the column, 
it will be traced either to an occasional change in the speed or to 
an abnormal resistance in the machine. 

For regulating the supply of steam, a ratio is established be- 
tween the amount of steam and the amount of air delivered to the 
generator. Ifthe machine is operated with live steam, the best 
method of measuring and regulating the amount is a disc orifice 
in the steam-pipe. A sketch shows the shape of the disc to be 
used; and a table is given showing the amount of steam, in pounds 
per minute, for orifices from } inch to 14 inches diameter. 

Exhaust steam for the operation of the gas-machine is coming 
into use very rapidly. Its measurement and regulation have been 
the subject of experimental work for the last two years; and only 
recently a fair solution of the problem was obtained. At thestart, 
a disc-orifice with a low differential pressure was used; but it was 
abandoned on account of the additional back-pressure it exerted 
on the exhaust steam line. A differential gauge between the bot- 
tom of the generator and the inlet to the seal has proved very 
useful in one instance. The best solution of the problem, how- 
ever, presented itself in the application of the pitot tube as a 
meter for the exhaust steam. 








Board of the European Gas Company.—It is announced that 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed 
a Director of the European Gas Company, Limited, in place of 
the late Mr. R. Hesketh Jones. 


Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers—The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. G. S. Frith, of Runcorn) announces that, owing to 
the conditions now prevailing caused by the war, the Committee 
of the Institution have decided to hold a meeting in Manchester 
on Saturday, Oct. 31, ‘‘ when purely routine business only will be 
conducted.” A recommendation wil] be submitted to members 
suggesting that the whole of the Officers and Committee should 
continue in office for a further period of twelve months. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





The Moratorium and Gas and Water Accounts. 


S1r,—I find it difficult to agree with all the views of a “ Legal Con- 
tributor ” of the “‘ Electrical Review” quoted in the article, under the 
above heading, in your issue of the 15th inst. 

For instance, in the case of a trading account amounting to say 
£49 6s. 3d., he states: “It is conceived that while the items over £5 
could be sued for and recovered, notwithstanding the moratorium, 
those under the amount could not be recovered.” Is it not just the 
reverse? No item in the account exceeding £5 can be sued for ; only 
items of £5 and under can be recovered. 

I would not, however, recommend a tradesman to circumvent the 
terms of the moratorium by taking out separate summonses for items 
of £5 or less, in order to collect his £49 6s. 3d. I rather fancy the 
County Court Judge would have something to say to him on the 
subject. A. H. Wyatt, 

Sept. 17, 1914. Clerk to the Cheltenham Gas Company. 





Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company. 


Sir,—I have this evening received a copy of the report and accounts 
of the above Company, for the half year ended June 30 last ; and the 
results therein, unfortunately, more than justify the criticism which I 
have carried on through the “JouRNAL” in recent years. 

Since the Dublin Company carried their Act in 1909—an Act which 
yielded more than one important advantage, and particularly that re- 
ferring to its illuminating standard—instead of the progress which we 
hopefully anticipated, we have been face to face with a decline in the 
affairs of the Company, gradual but nevertheless marked. 

Taking the comparison with the half year following the 1909 Act— 
viz., that for June 30, 1910—the profits were then £47,771, the sale of 
gas 731,294,000 cubic feet, on a minimum selling price basis of 3s. 4d. 
per 1000 feet. For the past half year (June 30, 1914) the profits have 
melted down to £23,942, with a sale of gas of 692,957,000 feet, anda 
minimum selling price basis of 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 

As sure as night follows the day, with such disastrous results only 
one outcome has been possible—no dividend is recommended. I do 
not claim to be a prophet ; but more than once in the past I have been 
compelled to level criticism against the manner in which the affairs of 
the Company were conducted. With such a declaration as the present 
before me, surely criticism has been more than amply justified. And 
what of the stockholders? Surely that juncture has been reached 
when, as a body, we should descend from the realm of speculation into 
that of co-ordinated action. A year ago, Mr. Dickens, of Manchester, 
took up the threads; and in his circular-letter, dated Sept. 27, 1913, 
he promised : 


“If that [the expert’s report] is of such a nature as calls for in- 
dependent action on the part of the shareholders as a body, I will 
make it my duty to call them together to consult on the situation.” 


Mr. Dickens’s communication to the shareholders, dated March 16, 
1914, Stated that: ; 


“In my earlier letter [Sept. 27, 1913] I intimated that I had the 
permission of the Board to send over an expert to investigate 
matters; and I promised on receipt of his report that I would fur- 
nish you with a copy.” 


The objective was excellent; but, What happened? Not only was 
the expert's report carried out under the auspices and at the cost of the 
Company, but the power of independent action was lost. Further, the 
promise to call the shareholders together to consult on the situation 
was never realized, and the growing desire to put our house in order 
was thus effectually “ side-tracked.” For the sequel, we must look to 
the last half-yearly meeting. Mr. Dickens and his two friends were 
elected to the Board, in the interests of retrenchment and reform. As 
yet too little time has elapsed for such efforts as they have put forth to 
have borne fruit ; and I am quite well aware that “ Rome was not built 
in a day.” What I do now submit is that the affairs of the Company 
have reached their lowest ebb—that things can go no worse, unless it 
be that, with such excessive dwindling of the profits, the day is coming 
when the payment of interest on the debentures will be impossible, thus 
compelling the debenture holders so concerned to take action and 
appoint a Receiver. 

It requires no casuistic subtlety to translate the signs. The day for 
civilly evasive answers of those in control is past; and I strongly advise, 
in the light of the latest pronouncement, that the general body of 
stockholders, instead of adopting the report and accounts or passing 
any of the resolutions submitted at the forthcoming meeting, should 
follow the course I suggested in Dublin on March 31 last, modified as 
follows: That the shareholders’ meeting be adjourned, and that a 
Committee of six independent stockholders be appointed to investigate 
the position of the Company; to consider the various experts’ reports 
and the arrangements that have been made during the past six months; 
to submit recommendations to the stockholders at the adjourned meet- 
ing, as to the advisability of the six resolutions, and if amendments are 
necessary to the same (particularly in regard to No. 1) whether, at this 
stage, instead of only determining the order of rotation in which the 
Directors go out of office, that it would be better for the whole of the 
Board to come out for re-election, so that the stockholders may at this 
unfortunate moment voice their feelings by electing men to the Board 
who, whether at present Directors or not, may have the entire support 
of the stockholders. 

Time does not permit any fuller discussion of the present state of 
affairs. But I am confident that the moment has arrived when strong 
and combined action must be taken; and it can only be achieved by 
united effort, As the Lancashire Committee have heretofore declined 





the co-operation of the London and Scottish Committees, now is the 
opportunity for these two bodies to join hands, and with well-defined 
purpose come forward with one radical policy of reform. 


Aldershot, Sept. 19, 1914. R. W. Epwarps [“Nonulus”]. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Water-Heaters. 
SHANNON, J., and Hammonp, F., of Percival Street, E.C. 
No. 18,736; Aug. 18, 1913. 


This combined invention relates to flueless apparatus of the kind 
wherein water is heated partly within connected lower and upper 
casings and partly within a system of piping; the heat being derived 
from a burner arranged in relation to the water-containing portion of 
the apparatus in such wise that water vapour in the products of com- 
bustion can become condensed by cooler portions of the apparatus. 


No. 4216; Feb. 18, 1914. 



















































































Shannon and Hammond's Gas Water-Heaters. 


In patent No. 11,755 of 1908 (granted to one of the present inventors) 
there was described a form of water-heater of this kind which, it is 
claimed, “ gives eminently satisfactory results,” although it ‘‘ can advan- 
tageously be modified.” 

The object of the present invention is therefore to effect certain im- 
provements in such heaters, whereby they can be utilized to boil water 
without liability of becoming harmed by any accumulation of deposit 
from the water. To this end the arrangement is such that the water, 
after being preliminarily heated in the connected lower and upper 
casings, is next heated to a moderate degree by coiled piping, and 
finally raised to boiling temperature in a straight pipe system, from 
the interior of which deposits can be readily removed. Vertical 
sections of two constructions of heater are shown. They are self- 
explanatory. 

It is claimed that the water can be brought to a temperature in the 
coiled portion of the system which will not result in any appreciable 
deposit of solid matter from the water, and thereafter be brought to 
boiling temperature in the straight tube portion of the system, from 
which it can be readily cleaned by a brush. For the latter purpose 
removable plugs or covers are fitted. 


Gas-Burners. 
ALTENHEIN, E, F., of Maryport, and Witson, L., of Keswick. 
No, 18,931; Aug. 20, 1913. 


This invention has for its object to provide a burner especially suit- 
able for use with blast-furnace gas. It refers more particularly to 
burners of the kind in which an intermediate supply of gas is mixed 
with two or more separate and concentrically delivered primary sup- 
plies of air entering at the inlet end of the burner tube and controlled 
by a hit-and-miss valve-ring, and in which the mixture is subsequently 
mixed with a secondary and similarly controlled supply of air at the 
delivery end of the burner tube. The burner of the present invention 
is distinguished from others of the above type in that it has a tubular 
body portion which is parallel for the greater part of its length, and 
which is tapered inwardly towards its delivery end. Of the various 
arrangements shown by drawings accompanying the specification two 
are more particularly suitable for use with other than blast-furnace gas 
—such, for instance, as coke-oven gas, producer gas, or the like. In 
some cases, where there is not sufficient room in front of the boiler for 
a horizontal burner, the patentees propose to arrange them for use in 
a vertical position. In this case the lower end of the burner tube is 


formed for attachment to the front of the flue, and the secondary air 
inlet is arranged in the front, 
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Sawdust Packed Scrubbers for Gases. 
Hott is, A., of Stockton-on-Tees. 
No. 2609; Jan. 31, 1914. 

For producing gases (particularly producer gas for use in gas-engines) 
scrubbers packed chiefly with sawdust are, the patentee remarks, com- 
monly used. In these scrubbers the gases generally pass upwards 
through several layers of wood wool, sawdust, and chips to an outlet 
pipe at the top of the scrubber. He continues: ‘The bottom layers 
become foul first, and in order to renew them the whole scrubber must 
be unpacked. The obvious expedient of passing the gases downwards 
instead of upwards through the scrubber, so that the top layers become 
the most foul, is open to the objection that the drippings from the top 
layers foul the lower layers, and the whole of the material requires re- 
newal sooner than when the gases pass upwards.” 

A scrubber constructed according to his invention overcomes this 
difficulty, it is claimed, in that it contains beneath the top layer or 
layers which serve to remove the tar and the bulk of the moisture from 
the gases passing downwards, a sheet-iron tray having openings covered 
by hoods so that gases can pass through them while liquid matter is 
intercepted. The trays are connected with a drain trench or drain 
pipe. 





Hollis’s Purifier Packing Arrangement. 


Vertical sections at right angles to each other through the scrubber 
are given. They show the wood material packed on perforated shelves A 
in the purifier B, into the upper part of which the gases are admitted 
through the pipe C to escape from the lower part through the pipe D. 
Beneath the second of the shelves, counting from the top, there is sup- 
ported, on angle irons E, a metal tray F having openings, covered by 
hoods G, for the passage of the gases, and inclined towards a gutter H 
formed on the inside face of a wall of the box. The gutter discharges 
through a pipe I. The matter which drips from the first two shelves 
collects on the tray F and, guided by the angle irons K, leaves the 
scrubber by the gutter H. 


Taps for Gas-Burners. 
Hatuaway, S. C., of Walsall, and Hitt, J. W., of Gillingham, Kent. 
No. 12,492; May 21, 1914. 

This invention has reference more particularly to taps for gas- 
burners used in workshops where the burner is sometimes required for 
heating irons or small tools and at other times is required for lighting 
purposes, The object is to provide a tap and operating means so that 
the act of placing the tool in position over the burner to be heated by 


the flame turns on the gas, which will be automatically turned down to 
a small pilot flame as the heated tool or the like is withdrawn. 





Hathaway and Hill’s Double Taps for Gas-Burners. 


The invention resides in the combination with a gas controlling tap 
having a through main gas passage, connected to a burner, of a hori- 
zontally disposed plug mounted in the tap body and having main and 
bye-pass gas-passages therein, The plug has two arms directly con- 





nected to it, one of which is weighted and acts in conjunction with 
stops on the burner to automatically maintain the plug with either the 
bye-pass open to a pilot flame and the main supply closed, or else with 
the main supply open. The other arm—i.c., the non-weighted arm— 
is adapted to be moved with the plug and weighted arm to a third 
position, which ensures a full gas supply by the act of placing (say) a 
soldering iron over the burner, so that when the iron is removed the 
weighted arm turns the plug to its normal position, with the main gas 
supply closed and the bye-pass to the pilot flame open. 

Fig. 1 is a front elevation of a gas regulating tap arranged according 
to the invention with an ordinary flat-flame burner. Fig. 2 is a part 
sectional front elevation. Here the parts are in the positions they 
occupy when the tap is turned down to form a pilot flame at the 
burner tip. Fig. 3 shows the same parts as fig. 1, but with the plug 
temporarily turned to give a full heating flame by the act of placing a 
tool over the burner, from which position the plug will be automatic- 
ally turned to its normal position (shown in fig. 1) to form a pilot flame 
when the tool is removed. Fig. 4 shows the plug turned round to the 
position to form a constant lighting flame. Fig. 5 is a sectional side 
elevation of the plug and burner with the parts in the position shown 
by fig. 4. Fig. 6 is a side elevation of the plug and its lever arm 
separately. 

The working of the arrangement will be clear without any further 
description. 


Geysers. 
TownsEnpD, W. W., of Colchester. 
No. 2937; Feb. 4, 1914. 


This invention, relating to geysers with renewable water chambers, 
is a modification of that described in patent No. 5078, 1913, “ wherein 
the water-chamber is formed as a separate detachable unit, so con- 
structed and arranged that its outer wall forms the outer wall of the 
part of the geyser immediately above the stand or burner chamber, 
and is connected with the body of the geyser above, and with the 
stand, by simple socket joints.” 



























































Townsend’s Gas-Geyser. 


A sectional elevation of a geyser of the closed type, provided with a 
renewable water-chamber in accordance with this invention, is shown ; 
also an elevation partly in section and a plan of the chamber and 
burner stand on a larger scale. 

The water-chamber comprises the outer cylindrical wall A, the 
inner conical wall B, and the annular cover E, which has a flange on 
its inner edge, and a shoulder near the outer edge resting on the top 
of the chamber C. The cover is also formed with an annular depres- 
sion D for collecting condensation water, which runs away through an 
outlet E. At its lower end the water-chamber is provided with a 
socket portion F, which fits over the stand or burner chamber G, 
while a similar socket is provided on the cover to receive the body H 
of the geyser above. In the construction illustrated the body of the 
geyser has double walls I, which form water spaces, and an internal 
water-chatnber J, from which the water runs through a down-tube K 
to the renewable water-collecting chamber ; the lower end of the tube 
K fitting in an opening L in the cover, and being provided with an 
annular flange, which is arranged to prevent condensation water from 
entering the opening L. A central chimney M may be fitted loosely 
on the renewable water-chamber to conduct the hot gases well into the 
interior of the chamber J. 


Controlling the Gas Supply to Geysers. 


BarRaLet, J. H., of Sydenham, S.E., and the Davis Gas-STOovE 
Company, of Luton. 


No. 8366; April 2, 1914. 


This apparatus for automatically controlling the supply of gas to a 
geyser according to the flow of water, is of the kind comprising a gas- 
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valve connected to a jumper arranged in the water supply pipe and 
adapted to be raised by the passage of the water and a water seal for 
preventing the escape of gas. The 
jumper is constructed as a poppet- 
valve, so that the water passes equally 
on all sides and thus exerts no side- 
thrust. 
As shown, the water supply nozzle 
A is screwed on to acasting B, which 
is formed with an inlet branch at 
the side and an outlet at the top. 
The water in passing upwards im- 
pinges on the jumper C (constructed 
as a poppet-valve), attached to the 
vertical rod D, and engages a corre- 
sponding valve seating in the water- 
passage of the casting. The rod 
passes downwards through a hole E 
in the base of the casting, and ex- 
tends to the gas-valve F, of the lift 
type, which is secured at any desired 
distance from the casting by two 
tubes, joined bya socketI. Between 
the casting B and the socket a trap 
is arranged which comprises an up- 
standing tube screwed into an in- 
ternal flange in the socket and an 
inverted bell-like tube K attached 
to the rod D. With the water which 
leaks through the hole a water seal 
is formed in this chamber which 
prevents an escape of gas or the 
passage of the water to the gas-valve. 
An auxiliary water outlet is also pro- 
a vided to prevent the water-level in 
r the seal chamber exceeding the de- 
Barralet's (Davis Gas- _ sired height; this outlet being con- 
Stove Company) nected to the geyser cover L just 
Geyser Controller. below the funnel which catches the 
main supply of water. 




















APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


19,503.—MOELLER, J., “Treatment of coal and other carbonaceous 
materials.” Sept. 7. 

19,531.—Coventry, W., “ Mantle-holders.” Sept. 8. 

19,640.—Morcan, C. W., “Gas-engines.” Sept. ro. 

19,642.—ApPLEBY, E. G., “Low-temperature distillation retorts.” 
Sept. ro. 

19,652.—DEGENHARDT, W. R., “ Generating gas.” Sept. Io. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS COMPANIES AND THE REPAIR OF ROADS. 


Two actions raising an important point affecting all gas companies 
were set down for hearing last Wednesday before Mr. Justice Sankey 
(Vacation Judge) ; but by arrangement between the parties they were 
adjourned for a week. The Gas Light and Coke Company sought to 
restrain the Woodford Urban District Council and the Wanstead 
Urban District Council from repairing certain streets with concrete 
re-inforced with steel. 


Mr. Devonsuire (for the plaintiffs) said it had been agreed, subject 
to his Lordship’s approval, that both cases should stand for a week, 
on the defendants undertaking that, with the exception of one street, 
no further work should be commenced, and without prejudice to the 
right of the plaintiffs to ask that the concrete in the excepted street 
should be removed. 

His Lorpsuip assented to the adjournment. 








Maryborough (Queensland) Gas and Coke Company, Limited.— 
The report and accounts which were submitted at the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Company showed that the profits for the six months to June 30 
(after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, repairs and renewals, 
depreciation, working expenses, wear and tear, and other charges), in- 
cluding the balance brought forward, amounted to £1067. Of this, the 
payment of the usual dividend of 6 percent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, would absorb £851, leaving £216 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 


Featherstone Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
Featherstone Gas Company was held last week, when the report and 
balance-sheet presented showed that 1617 tons of coal had been car- 
bonized during the six months; this being an increase of 180 tons on 
the previous year. The gas made was 16,081,000 cubic feet, as com- 
pared with 15,068,009 feet during the preceding half year. The 
amount of gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 9944 feet, a de- 
crease of 541 feet. The report proceeded to refer to the continued 
growth and expansion of the Company's business, and to the increased 
amount which had been spent on the upkeep and maintenance of the 
works and plant. The new retort-house, it was stated, would be in 
readiness for use during the coming winter. It was decided that the 
usual dividends be paid at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
original “A” stock and £5 12s. per cent. on the “ B” stock. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Courses for Students in the Gas Industry. 


In forwarding a copy of the prospectus of evening courses of instruc- 
tion at the London County Council Westminster Technical Institute, 
Vincent Square, S.W., for the session 1914-15, Mr. J. Stuart Ker, 
B.Sc. (the Principal), remarks that in view of the efforts now being 
made to open up new fields of industry, the expansion of the work of 
technical education is more than ever necessary. This is a sound posi- 
tion to take up; and we therefore accede to his request to give publicity 
to the departments of work which concern “JouRNAL” readers by 
reproducing the part of the prospectus in which they are referred to. 
It should be noted that the classes at the Institute re-open during the 
present week. In addition to the classes grouped under “ Gas Engi- 
neering,” there is a course in ‘‘ Heating and Ventilating Engineering ;” 
and “ Civil Engineering ” is also adequately dealt with. 


GAS ENGINEERING. 


Students engaged in the gas industry are strongly recommended to 
follow out a systematic course of study extending over several years; 
and the group courses for “‘Gas-Fitting,” “Gas Supply,” and “ Gas 
Engineering including Manufacture” have been arranged to ensure 
the best results, especially for those just beginning their studies. It is 
réalized that conditions of employment will prevent some students 
giving such full attendance; and each case will be considered on its 
merits. 

Provision is now made for practical and theoretical instruction in 
gas-fitters’ work under the scheme drawn up by the Institution of Gas 
Engineers in co-operation with the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute; and practical examinations will be held under the personal super- 
vision of examiners nominated by the District Associations affiliated to 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, to be followed by a written examina- 
tion for those who pass the practical test. 


Group CoursEs. 


Course. Subjects. 





Gas-Fitting I. Gas-Fitting I. Theory. 
me Workshop Practice I. 
Gas-Fitting II. Gas-Supply I. and Fitting II. Theory. 
or 
Gas Supply I. Gas-Fitting Workshop Practice II. 
Technical Calculations and Drawing. 
Gas-Fitting III. Gas Supply II. and Fitting Final Theory. 
Gas-Fitting Workshop Practice III. 
Science of Gas Supply. 
Gas Supply III., Theory. 
* IV., Laboratory. 
Special lectures as arranged. 
Gas Engineering I., Gas Engineering I. 
including Engineering Mathematics A. 
Manufacture. B. 


or 
Gas Supply II. 
Gas Supply III. 


or ” ” 
Applied Mechanics. 

Gas Engineering II. 
Structural Engineering I. 
Engineering Drawing. 


Gas Engineering II. 








Gas-Fitting (I.). 
THURSDAY, 7.15—9.30 p.m, 


This is an introductory course on the elements of gas-fitters’ work 
and the principles governing gas supply. Itis mainly intended for the 
younger employees of gas companies. The lectures will be illustrated 
by diagrams, models, and experiments ; and a portion of each evening 
will be devoted to practice in sketching and working out numerical 
examples. 

Syllabus.—Coal and the production of gas; properties of gas and 
measurement of pressure; barometric pressure ; action of pressure on 
gas, and relation between pressure and volume; regulations affecting 
gas supply, appliances, and meters; meters and connections, fixing 
and reading of indices ; tools used by gas-fitters; the composition and 
uses of the various metals used for pipes and pipe-fittings, and joints 
inthe same ; calculation of area, volume, and weight of piping ; specific 
gravity ; combustion and effects of heat ; transmission of heat; structure 
of flame, incandescence, description of various forms of burners, regu- 
lators, governors, and effect of regulation on illuminating power ; 
properties of light ; construction and use of the bunsen burner and its 
application to gas fires and cookers, &c.; methods of ventilation by 
gas, and impurities of air in rooms ; circulation in hot-water apparatus ; 
explosion of gas and air. 


Technical Calculations and Drawing. 
Mr. F. G. STEED and Assistants. TuEsDAyY, 7.15—9 30 p.m. 


This course is auxiliary to that of ‘‘Gas Supply and Manufacture,” 
and should be attended by all students who are lacking in knowledge 
of the simple principles of calcalation and mensuration so essential to 
progress in their technical studies, and who are unable to read a work- 
ing drawing. 

Calculations Syllabus.—Decimals ; fractions; simple rules in calcula- 
tion ; percentages ; proportion ; contracted methods, including 
logarithms ; metric system ; calculation of areas, volumes, and weights ; 
plotting on squared paper ; illumination curves; gas-engine calcula- 
tions; useful mechanical formule; calculations in connection with 
supply, lighting, and heating ; mantle average; candle feet, &c 
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A portion of the evening will be devoted to the working of examples 
under the supervision of the teachers. 

Drawing Syllabus.—Simple practical geometry ; sketching from models 
and gas-fittings; plans, elevations, and sections; making finished 
drawings from rough sketches of gas appliances; tracing and blue 
printing ; the geometry of plate work ; properties of materials. 


Gas Supply (I.) and Fitting (II.). 
Mr, P. SmITHERs and Assistants. Monpay, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 


This course is suitable for employees of gas companies who have 
had a certain amount of practical experience, and who are desirous of 
gaining a sound knowledge of the principles governing the practice of 
gas supply. The lectures will be fully illustrated by diagrams and 
examples of appliances of the most recent type; and a portion of the 
evening will be devoted to tutorial work. 

Syllabus. —Governors and their uses; general principles of distribu- 
tion of gas; methods of laying and testing pipes and fittings; tools and 
appliances used ; uses of pressure-gauge; principles and construction 
of gas-meters, their repair, testing, and fixing; interior fittings for 
houses and other buildings; construction of various forms of burners 
and their efficiency ; regulation of gas and air supply to burners; inside 
shop window lighting ; various types of low-pressure, self-intensified, 
and high-pressure public lamps; fixing and construction of gas fires, 
stoves, &c., their defects and remedies; various systems of heating 
water by gas, and the principles of circulation ; high-pressure distribu- 
tion for lighting and industrial purposes; the gas-engine, its construc- 
tion and efficiency. 


Gas-Fitting Workshop Practice. 

Mr. P. SmiTHERs and Assistants. 
(1.) Monpbay, 7.15—9.30 p.m. ; (11.) WEDNESDAY, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 
These courses are preparatory to the senior course, and arranged for 








Science of Gas Supply. 
Mr. F. G. STEED. FRIDAY, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 


This course is intended for those students of gas supply who have not 
had an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the elements of physics, 
so essential to employees in an industry dealing with the supply of 
light, heat, and power. The work done will be elementary and prac- 
tical, and to a great extent will be preliminary to that done in the 
specialized laboratory classes. 

The greater part of the evening will be devoted to actual experi- 
mental work by the students themselves ; and this work will be pre- 
ceded by a short lecture bearing on the experiments in heat, light, and 
mechanics which will be selected from the point of view of their ap- 
plication to the practical problems arising in gas supply. Students 
will thus, in addition to obtaining a sound, practical knowledge of these 
subjects, gain clear ideas of laboratory methods, improve their mathe- 
matical powers, and generally be well equipped for more advanced 
and specialized laboratory work in gas supply. 


Gas Supply (II.) and Fitting (III.). 
Mr. D. J. Winstow. WEDNESDAY, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 

This course has been arranged for those students who have already 
given some attention to the subject of gas supply and fitting, but who 
are not sufficiently advanced to benefit by attendance at the senior 
class. The subjects of the first grade gas supply syllabus will be dealt 
with in a more advanced manner, and oportunities will be given for 
laboratory practice. The instruction will also be adapted to the re- 
quirements of students desirous of entering for the final written exami- 
nation in gas-fitting. 

Gas Supply (III.). 
Mr, J. G. CLARK. WEDNESDAY, 7.15—9 30 p.m. 


This course should only be attended by those already well grounded 


THE:GAS SUPPLY LABORATORY AT THE L.C.C. WESTMINSTERjTECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


instruction of those engaged in the gas industry in the details of gas- 


fitters’ work. Course I. should be attended by those who have had | 


little or no practical experience. 

Syllabus. —Cutting and screwing of barrel with various types of dies; 
bending of pipes, using forge or machine ; joint blowing in lead pipe 
and compo. tubing ; bending of lead pipe for meter fixing ; drilling, 


tapping, and punching holes in barrel for float-making ; brazing, forge | recording instruments, specifications, testing for illuminating power 
work, and fitting copper tube for illuminating devices; fixing of ap- | 


pliances and the running of pipe for internal fittings. 


(111.) TUESDAY, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 


This course is suitable for those who already have a sound know- 
ledge of the details of fitting practice, and who desire to perfect their 
knowledge of the most advanced work, so as to qualify for appointment 
as foremen or inspectors. 

Syllabus.—Fitting and fixing large and small meters, in lead, compo., 
and iron, with blown and flanged joints; bye-passing large meters, 
fixing of service-governors ; running supplies for, and fixing, gas-fires 
(in grate and self-contained), using bent and mitred tube for connecting ; 
8as cookers and geysers (instantaneous and automatic); circulators 
and radiators ye steamless, and hot water); making bracket irons, 
plain and scroll, for outside lamps, and fixing same on stone and wood 
facias; drilling and tapping, and connecting to cast and steel mains for 


dants, brackets (also pneumatic and electric distance lighters), with 
barrel, compo., and brass tube; fixing and regulating all types of 
burners, inverted, upright, atmospheric, and luminous; fixing small 


8as engine and compressor; running supplies for, and fixing, high- 
pressure lamps. 


in the subject, and who desire advanced instruction in the theory and 
practice of gas supply. Ample preparation will be given for the final 


| examination in gas supply. 


_ Syllabus.—The subjects of the elementary courses will be considered 
in a more advanced manner, and in addition consideration will be 
given to the theory and practice of the flow of gas in mains, pressure- 


and effect, gas in competition for light, heat, and power, important 
recent developments in gas engineering, &c. 


Gas Supply (IV.). 


| Mr. J. G. Crark and Mr. D.J. WinsLow. Tuurspay, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 


The special feature of this course will be laboratory work; and the 
students will have ample facilities for investigating the more important 
practical problems which arise in connection with modern gas supply 
—as, for instance : Calorimetry in its relation to gas and gas appliances, 
gas fires, cookers, grillers, &c.; practical photometry, measurement 
of candle power, mean spherical and hemispherical values of light 


, sources ; illumination of public thoroughfares and other aspects of gas 


lighting ; the use of reflectors and shades ; meter and governor testing ; 


| experiments relevant to the flow of gas through pipes ; flame tempera- 


| ture and its relation to the efficiency of gas appliances; the gas-engine 
low and high pressure supply ; running supplies for, and fixing, pen- | 


in theory and practice, the use of the indicator, gase2us explosion ; 
boosting and other aspects of pressure raising ; the principles of venti- 
lation and the hygiene of gas lighting and heating; any important 
developments and most recent practice in gas supply. 

The laboratory accommodation has been considerably extended ; 


, and the equipment comprises the most recent types of apparatus used 
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in practice to test the heating and lighting values of gas and gas 
appliances. An experimental gas-engine, gas and air compressors, 
a hot-air engine, gas-furnaces, &c., have been recently added to the 
equipment. 

The attention of students who have already passed the final exami- 
nation in “Gas Supply” is specially drawn to this class. Excellent 
opportunities are provided for carrying out research work ; and it is 
felt that such students will find the course of work very profitable. 


Gas Engineering and Manufacture. 
Mr. A. MEADE. 


Courses have been arranged for the purpose of preparing students 
for both Grade I. and the Final Examinations of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, as well as to give systematic instruction in the 
science of gas engineering and manufacture. 

It is advisable that those who desire to attend the advanced course 
should previously have obtained a certificate in the first-grade course, 
although this is not absolutely necessary in the case of students 
actually employed on gas-works, or who are already well grounded in 
the subject. 

Gas-engine work or the chemistry of gas manufacture cannot be in- 
cluded in these courses; but a special series of lectures dealing with 
these subjects may be arranged, should there be a sufficient demand on 
the part of students. 


Course I.—TveEspay, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 


Syllabus. —Gas-making coals, their properties and relative values; 
the general arrangement of plant; the simple physical and chemical 
principles involved in the ordinary processes of gas manufacture and 
the formation of bye-products; retort-settings and producers, their 
construction and working; the effects of temperature of distillation ; 
condensation ; the exhauster ; wet and dry purification; the construc- 
tion and use of recording gauges; station-governors and gasholders; 
the manufacture and enrichment of water gas, &c. 


Course II.—Tuurspay, 7.15—9.30 p.m. 


Syllabus. —A more detailed consideration of the items of Course I.; 
the planning and laying-out of gas-works ; vertical retorts and chamber 
ovens; the mechanical handling of materials; constructional costs; 
the recovery of cyanogen ; tar and its derivatives ; working costs; the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia and sulphuric acid; the theory 
and design of gasholders, &c. 


Courses for Gas-Fitter Apprentices. 
Mr. Steep, Mr. Beprorp, Mr. Osporne, and Mr. FErRNE. 


Courses of instruction for gas-fitter apprentices have been specially 
arranged in co-operation with the Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
extend over a period of six years. The Company select a number of 
lads each six months, mainly from the elementary schools in the dis- 
trict, to be trained as gas-fitters. The Company have equipped a 
workshop at Horseferry Road for the training of the lads in workshop 
practice; and they attend the Institute for instruction in technical 
drawing, calculations, elementary science, and English, on three after- 
noons a week in the first year of training, and on one whole day a 
week in the second year. During the remaining four years of training 
instruction is given on two evenings a week in gas supply and English ; 
and each lad has also at the Institute a short practical course of joint- 
wiping extending over about seven weeks of 44 hours each week. The 
whole scheme is a very good example of what can be accomplished by 
co-operation between the London County Council and an industrial 
company. 


London and Southern District Junior Gas Association. 
President, Mr. J. HEweETT. 

Arrangements have been made for the meetings of the Association 
to be held in the Institute on the fourth Friday of the months October, 
1914, to May, 1915, inclusive. 

Particulars as to qualifications for membership, &c., can be obtained 


from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. R. Griggs, No. 1, College Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 


Gas-Engines. 
Mr. W. A. Tookey. 


A special course of three lectures on ‘‘Gas-Engines” on Fridays, 
Nov. 6, 13, and 20, at 7.30 p.m. 


_ 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 





Directors’ Half-Yearly Report. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the proprietors of 
this Company will be held on Wednesday of next week, the 3oth inst. 
The notice convening it states that the following special business will 
be dealt with, and resolutions thereon will be proposed :— 


1. To determine the order of rotation in which the Directors shall 
go out of office. 

2. To approve certain payments made to three of the Directors resi- 
dent in England in respect of their expenses incurred in attend- 
ing Board meetings of the Company during the past half year, 
and to authorize the continuance of the payment of such ex- 
penses to Directors having their permanent residence else- 
where than in the City or County of Dublin. 

3. To alter and vary a resolution dated the 1st day of October, 1866, 
fixing the dates for the ordinary half-yearly general meetings 
of the Company, and to provide in lieu thereof that the ordi- 
nary half-yearly general meetings may be held on such dates 
during the last weeks of the months of March and September, 
respectively, in each year as may from time to time be selected 
by the Board. 





4. To approve the action of Directors in making no contributions to 
the “ Officers’ Superannuation Fund ” for the past half year. 

5. To provide that, notwithstanding certain resolutions of March 30, 
1878, and Sept. 30, 1903, no sum be set apart annually hence- 
forward for the purposes of the “ Officers’ Superannuation 
Fund.” 

6. To authorize the Directors to utilize the “ Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund” (created under resolutions dated March 30, 1878, 
and Sept. 30, 1903, for the purposes of providing annuities for 
the officers and gratuities for their widows and children) for 
the general purposes of the business, and to take such steps 
as may be necessary to render the fund so available. 

The Directors in this lengthy report to be submitted by them state 
that the total revenue amounts to £156,331; the expenditure, including 
interest on loan capital and income-tax, &c., to £143,093—showing a 
profit of £13,238 before providing for the adjustments as shown in the 
profit and loss account. 

The profit for the half year, they proceed, is considerably less than 
that for the corresponding period of 1913. This is principally caused 
by the increased cost of coal and oil, the extra expense in handling the 
coal owing to the continuance of the labour troubles referred to in the 
last report, the parliamentary costs in relation to the Company’s Elec- 
tric Bill, the expenses incurred in connection with the experts employed 
to investigate the Company’s affairs, and the smaller amounts realized 
for tar and ammoniacal liquor. 

The newly-constituted Board, having given their best and serious 
consideration to the state of the Company’s affairs, and the means 
necessary to improve its position, decided to appoint Mr. W. New- 
bigging, of Manchester, as Consulting Engineer; and it is very satis- 
factory to state that, under his able supervision, great economies and 
improvements have been effected on the works, resulting in the supply 
of a satisfactory and uniform quality of gas. 

It was also considered desirable that the accounts of the Company 
should be investigated and adjusted. This work was placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co., of London, who, having gone 
thoroughly into the matter, have prepared the accounts for the half 
year under consideration. They now appear in accordance with their 
recommendations. 

In the revenue account, purchases and wages have been properly 
allocated, and a number of alterations have been made, so that the 
figures under each heading are not really comparable with those of the 
corresponding half year. 

It may be considered that the adjustments which have been made in 
the accounts for the half year under review are somewhat drastic ; but 
your Directors are convinced that it was advisable to carry out the 
recommendations made, and so place the Company’s accounts on a 
thoroughly sound footing. 

During the last session of Parliament the Company promoted a Bill 
for the electric lighting of the districts of Kingstownand Dalkey. The 
Bill was rejected, owing to the opposition of the Kingstown Council, 
who supported the promoters of the Dublin Southern District Electric 
Supply Company’s Bill which proved successful in passing Parliament. 
The Gas Company, however, were successful in having the ‘“ North- 
umberland Clause” inserted, the object of which is to prevent the 
supply of electricity in the district becoming a burden on the rates were 
it taken over by the District Council. 

At the last meeting of shareholders the number of Directors was in- 
creased to eight. It is necessary to provide as to the rotation in which 
the Directors should go out of office; and a resolution will therefore 
be proposed at the meeting fixing the order of rotation. 

The three Directors elected at your last meeting reside in England, 
and have since their election incurred certain expenses in attending the 
Board meetings in Dublin. These have been paid. A resolution will, 
therefore, be proposed at the meeting approving of same, and authoriz- 
ing the Board to pay such expenses in future to Directors having their 
permanent residence outside the City or County of Dublin. 

The dates on which the half-yearly meetings are held were fixed by 
resolutions passed by the shareholders at the half-yearly meeting held 
on Oct. 1, 1866, to take place on March 31 and Sept. 30. As these 
dates might sometimes prove inconvenient, you will be asked to rescind 
the resolutions referred to, and authorize the holding of the meetings 
in the last week of March and September respectively—the dates in 
such weeks to be selected by the Board. 

It will be observed that among the accounts is included for the first 
time an account No. 7, entitled ‘ Officers’ Superannuation Fund.” 
This fund was created by resolutions passed at the general meetings of 
the Company on the 30th of March, 1878, and the 30th of September, 
1903, directing that a sum of £1000 per annum be set aside for the 
purpose of annuities for officers of the Company, and of gratuities for 
their widows or children. It has been the practice of the Company to 
invest the sums so set aside, or the balances thereof, together with any 
balances of interest accrued on the accumulations thereof, in first-class 
securities in the names of three persons from time to time nominated 
by the Board. The amount now shown to the credit of this fund re- 
presents the balance of these yearly sums of £1000, and of the interest 
from time to time accrued thereon, after deducting the payments made 
out of the fund, and stands invested in the names of the Chairman, 
Alderman Cotton, and Mr. F, T. Cotton. The Board are of opinion 
that the amount now standing to credit of the fund is sufficient to meet 
every call that islikely tobe madethereon. For this reason they have 
not made any contribution to the fund during the half year ended the 
30th of June last; and the proprietors will be asked to approve the 
action of the Board in this respect, and further to pass a resolution 
approving the discontinuance of any further contributions to the fund. 
Resolutions will be p:oposed accordingly. 

The Directors regret that, owing to existing circumstances, they are 
on this occasion unable to recommend the payment of a dividend. 


(Signed) Joun Murpuy, Chairman. 
Francis T, Cotton, Secretary and Manager. 


Among the statements issued with the report is one showing that of 
common gas there was made during the half year 811,016,000 cubic 
feet, including 225,963,000 feet of carburetted water gas; that the gas 
sold included 37,800,000 feet for public lighting and 665,157,000 feet 
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for private lights per meter ; and that the gas used at the works totalled 
12,750,000 feet— making the quantity accounted for 705,707,0c0 cubic 
feet. The number of public lights is given as 6500. 

A statement of residual products shows that there were in store 
on Dec. 31 (as estimated) 2422 tons of coke, 528,592 gallons of tar, and 
931,807 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. There were made during 
the half year to June 29,779 tons of coke, 5950 tons of breeze, 544,856 
gallons of tar, and 1,175,875 gallons of ammoniacal liquor ; while there 
were used in manufacture (as estimated) 11,491 tons of coke, 3179 tons 
of breeze, and 689,325 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. There were sold 
18,168 tons of coke, 2771 tons of breeze, and 621,812 gallons of tar; 
and there remained in store 2542 tons of coke, 451,636 gallons of tar, 
and 1,418,357 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. The coal used and sold 
during the half year totalled 630,437 tons; and the coal in store at the 
end of June was 471,578 tons. 


AUSTRALIAN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at Sydney 
(N.S.W.), on Aug. r1o—Mr. G. J. CoHEN (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. J. Lukey) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors was taken as read. 
This stated that the accounts for the half year to June 30 showed a 
sum available for dividend of £77,846. In consequence of the partial 
dislocation of business and the abnormal conditions existing during the 
period of transition at Mortlake, and pending the settlement of the 
Company’s resumption claim against the Government, the Directors 
had decided to make use of a portion of the suspense account ; and for 
this purpose they had appropriated the sum of {10,000 for the half 
year. They recommended the payment of a dividend for the six 
months at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum on the “A” and “B” 
shares, and 7 per cent. on the “C” shares, which would absorb 
£65,300, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £11,546. The 
Directors, in view of the circumstances referred to, and the increased 
cost of manufacture, had decided to raise the price of gas to 3s. 1od. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The claim for the resumption of the head station 
had not yet been finally dealt with. In the meantime, the necessary 
additions to the plant at Mortlake, and the laying of the new 36-inch 
trunk main from that station to connect-up with Sydney, were being 
proceeded with. The coal strike at Maitland in connection with the 
‘afternoon shift ” was causing the Company very great inconvenience 
and loss, owing to the closing-down of the Pelaw Main Colliery, from 
which their supplies were drawn. 


The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said: In sub- 
mitting the report for the past half year, I have to state that the 
accounts for the second time have been prepared in the form prescribed 
by the Gas Act, 1912. In future, you will be able to follow my remarks 
more closely, as you will have the corresponding figures to compare. 


REDUCTION OF DIVIDEND. 


I regret that the dividend has been reduced; but the increased cost 
of manufacture and distribution of gas, as well as the large amount of 
machinery at Mortlake not yet being available, the Board came to the 
conclusion to take this course, and at the same time to raise the price 
of gas accordingly. You will remember also that the Company have 
this year had to pay income-tax on their profits, which is a heavy 
charge, amounting to £7154. This tax, being paid by the Company, 
saves the individual shareholders their separate payments. The Com- 
pany’s operations are at present much dislocated, owing to the ab- 
normal conditions in connection with the period of transition at Mort- 
lake, and must remain so until the works at the head station have 
been vacated. 
EFFECT OF STRIKES. 

The fact that the suspense account has been drawn upon to the extent 
of £10,000 need cause you no anxiety, as during the half year the gas 
has cost the Company more to make, in consequence of strikes—first, 
the coal lumpers, and then the miners at Maitland, in connection with 
the “afternoon shift,” as well as the increased wages to the gas em- 
ployees under the award in May, 1913. The half year has also had to 
bear the full reduction of 3d. per 1000 feet in the price of gas, as pro- 
vided for in the Gas Act. The matter of coal delivery is a most serious 
one for the Company, as the whole of our requirements are obtained 
from the Pelaw Main Colliery, and several weeks have now elapsed 
since the men ceased working. Fortunately, however, the supply of 
gas has been maintained, notwithstanding that other coal of a similar 
class suitable for gas-making purposes could only be obtained in small 
quantities, as the outputs of the collieries supplying this class of coals 
had been contracted for in other directions. Consequently, we have 
had to purchase at greatly increased rates from other pits, the quality 
of which is not all up to our usual standard. These strikes are very 
Serious in their results, particularly as regards this country, for no 
matter what stocks of coal are kept, they become exhausted in time, 
and then the Company are subjected to much anxiety and expense; 
while the general public, if called upon to suffer any inconvenience 
thereby, are ever ready to complain and cast blame, in many instances, 
on those not in any way responsible for the trouble. How to regulate 
these matters in the interests of all concerned is a problem yet to be 
solved. No one would be more pleased than your Directors to see the 
present unfortunate state of affairs at Maitland ended, and work re- 
sumed generally. We do our best at all times to keep reserve stocks 
of coal; but, as I have already pointed out, so many things over which 
we have had no possible control have operated against the Company. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 


While on this subject, I am pleased to state that the relations between 
the Company and their employees during the past half year have been 
such as to cause little or no anxiety. 


VALUE OF DECENTRALIZATION. 


The business of the Company has assumed such large proportions as 
to warrant the extension of the system of decentralization entered upon 





of recent years. Consequently, there are now eight central depots 
established in the suburbs, provided with suitable offices and resi- 
dences for local officers. The consumers in these districts can now 
make known their complaints locally, without going into the city or 
applying at the head office. This not only saves the consumers’ time, 
but also expense. Further, the licensed gas-fitters can now have their 
requirements attended to with greater dispatch. 


THE HEAD STATION—EXTENSION OF WORKS. 


The length of time taken to arrange a settlement of the Company’s 
claim in connection with the resumption of the head station is very 
disappointing. The matter will, however, shortly come before the 
Court; and I hope that, at our next meeting, I shall be able to advise 
that a final settlement has been arrived at. The necessary extensions 
at Mortlake are being proceeded with. The new gasholder tank is near 
completion, and a large quantity of material for the gasholder has 
arrived, and will shortly be put together under the supervision of com- 
petent erectors sent out by the manufacturers. The second portion of 
the new No. 3 retort-house is well in hand, ard contracts have been let 
for another house (No. 4); both installations being on the vertical sys- 
tem. The first portion of the telpher plant for handling coal and coke 
will also soon be in operation. Buildings for the Engineer’s officers 
and staffs at Mortlake and the Haymarket are being erected ; while 
that of the new head office has yet to be considered. The erection of 
the latter building may, however, have to be deferred for the present, 
as it is most important that the new plant necessitated by the resump- 
tion shall first be in operation, so as not to cause any disturbance of 
business to the consumer. The failure to arrive at a settlement with 
the Government regarding the resumption of the head station has 
caused the Directors to borrow more heavily than was ever contem- 
plated. This is costing a very large amount for interest on the money 
deposited with us, and the Board intend to issue at an early date de- 
bentures for the amount that will be required, in addition to the sum 
to be received from the Government. for the resumption, to pay off 
temporary loans. 
INCREASED BUSINESS. 


The applications for extensions have never been so numerous as at pre- 
sent. To enable the Company to meet this great expansion of business 
no less than 159 miles of mains and services have been laid during the 
past half year. The extensions have chiefly been in the outlying dis- 
tricts; and although the immediate returns will not be as remunerative 
as could be desired, nevertheless, as the houses are erected on the 
vacant land where the mains now pass, the ultimate increase in the 
consumption of gas will, I feel assured, justify the outlay. In older 
countries where consumers are not so scattered as in Australia, the 
returns are more quickly remunerative than is the case in Sydney and 
suburbs. The consumption of gas during the past half year has been 
I,732,213,000 cubic feet, equal to an increase of 12 per cent. The 
number of public lamps displaced this half year is 1453—still leaving 
7508 lights supplied bythe Company. Gas-cooker returns are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory ; the number sold during the half year being 2530, 
and the total sold to date 36,750. These and other gas appliances in 
use in a great measure account for the increased day consumption, 
which now equals more than one-half of the total consumption. The 
number of consumers has increased during the half year by 4537; the 
total on the books at present being 119,848. The increase in the 
mileage of mains and services, to which I have already alluded, brings 
the total length laid to the end of June to 3078 miles. 


The report was adopted, and a dividend for the half year declared 
at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum on the “A” and “ B” shares, and 
7 per cent. on the ‘“*C” shares. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors having been re-elected, the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Directors and officers 
for their services. 





GAS AND ELECTRICITY AT KEIGHLEY. 


The Question of Competition. 


The accounts of the Gas Department for the year ended June 30 
were submitted at last week’s meeting of the Keighley Town Council. 


They showed a gross profit of £14,839, and after deducting £1035 for 
interest on loans, £5953 for sinking fund in reduction of debt, and 
transferring £2899 to renewals and insurance account, there remained 
a net profit of £4952. The gas made amounted to 379,783,000 cubic 
feet—equal to 12,214 cubic feet per ton of coal. In his report, the Gas 
Engineer stated that the decrease of nearly 6,000,000 cubic feet in the 
sale of gas was particularly disappointing, and could only be accounted 
for as being due to the mild winter, electrical competition, and the 
unfortunate strike in the engineering trades. The working results 
were the best ever attained in any year ; and but for this factor, the net 
profits would have shown a further decrease of £847. There was a 
balance of profit amounting to £7310 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year’s accounts ; and this added to last year’s profit gave a total 
of £12,263, out of which the Committee had provided £6358 for the 
relief of the general district rate anda donation of £50 to the Keighley 
Victoria Hospital, carrying forward £5855 to next year’s account. 

Mr. J. Harrison, in moving the adoption of the Committee’s 
minutes, said the loss was chiefly attributable to the practice of selling 
electricity for lighting purposes in mills, &c., at power rates— a prac- 
tice which could not be too strongly condemned as being a great source 
of loss to the Corporation, and unprofitable to the Electriciy Depart- 
ment. The prices did not cover capital charges and works costs; and 
yet to meet the demand money was continually being expended on new 
plant. Another observation he would like to make was that they had 
been obliged to call upon their surplus in order to satisfy the demand 
made upon them for relief of rates. He could see that in the near 
future the price of gas would have to be raised to maintain this rate re- 
lief. It must not be forgotten that the present plant at the gas-works 
had done good work for a considerable number of years, and that 
certain portions of it required reconstructing and modernizing—the 
expense of which should be born by revenue. He also wished to say 
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that after a report on rate relief, prepared by the Engineer, the Gas 
Committee were unanimously against any relief to rates under modern 
conditions of supply. When each ratepayer was a gas consumer to his 
full requirements, probably little harm was done in rate relief from gas 
profits. Modern conditions had altered all this. They now had in 
electricity a competitor which was receiving avery unfair advantage by 
the large proportion of rate relief from gas profits; and, further, the gas 
consumer had to contribute 4d. for each 1000 cubic feet of gas used to 
assist in relieving the rates of electricity consumers. The gasconsumers 
included the bulk of the poorer people; and they were the backbone of 
the gas undertaking. He might add that the gas industry generally 
did not fear fair electrical competition for light, heat, or power ; and 
where the competition existed gas was more than holding its own 
throughout the country. He was sorry to say that municipally-owned 
electricity undertakings were the worst sinners in respect to unremun- 
erative charges for current, the reason being obvious. 

Mr. H. WuITEHEAD (Chairman of the Electricity Committee) said 
the statement by the Chairman of the Gas Committee was a splendid 
compliment to the Electricity Department. This department did not 
charge their consumers more than the value given, and then gave the 
profit back to those who did not take electricity. They endeavoured 
to sell as near cost as possible. The great fault he (Mr. Whitehead) 
had to find with the Gas Department was that they charged too much 
for gas ; and the sooner this department “ put their house in order,” 
and sold their commodity somewhere near cost, the sooner they would 
be likely to increase their consumers. 

Mr. H. Horner remarked that the Gas Committee seemed to be the 
donkey of the Corporation—carrying more burdens than it ought to 
bear. It was responsible for helping the hospital; it provided £1200 
for the public lighting ; and yet in spite of many drawbacks, it was 
contributing about {6000 in relief of rates—relieving many who con- 
tributed nothing at all towards the concern, In his view the only 
reassuring point in the Chairman’s statement was the fact that the 
Committee were unanimously opposed to the continuance of relief to 
the rates. He hoped the Committee, now they had acquired the con- 
viction that it was a wrong thing to charge gas consumers with other 
people’s rates, would stick to this principle, and next year make some 
reduction, if only a small one, in the price of gas. 

Mr. J. MitcHELL deprecated the “slating ” of the Electricity Com- 
mittee by the Gas Committee ; pointing out that the prices charged for 
electricity had been fixed by the Council. He believed in municipal 
enterprise ; and if there was a loss on one department, it should be set 
against the profit of another. 

The Committee’s minutes were confirmed. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





There has already appeared in the “JourNaL” [ante, p. 476] the 
report of Mr. S. Meunier, the Engineer, on the working of the Stock- 
port Corporation gas undertaking for the year ended March 3r1 last. 
In this, attention was drawn to various factors which had adversely 
affected the financial results - dearer coal, cheaper residuals, increased 
wages, and gas supply affected by the shutting-down of works during 
September and October. 

The accounts show that the receipts on revenue account amounted 
to £132,165, compared with £135,449 for the previous year ; and the 
expenditure to £98,911, against £92,479. Thus the gross profit was 
£33,254, in place of £42,970. After meeting interest, sinking fund, and 
stock redemption charges, there remained a net profit of £13,911, 
which represented 5°54 per cent. on the loans outstanding. Of this 
sum, £12,000 was allocated in aid of the rates, £354 was placed to the 


reserve fund, and £1557 was put down as being transferred to the 
borough fund, 1913-14. 





GOOLE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


Annual Accounts. 
In the annual statement of accounts of the Goole gas undertaking 
for the year ended March 31 last figures are given showing that the 


expenditure totalled £10,223, which included £6758 for the cartage of 
9640 tons of coal, £1393 for wages (carbonizing and purifying), £866 
for repairs and maintenance of works and plant, £200 for repairs, 
maintenance, and renewal of main and service pipes, £309 for reading, 
repairing, and fixing meters, £477 for lighting and repairing lamps, 
and {191 for repairs and maintenance of gas-cookers. The income 
totalled £17,308, comprising, among other amounts, £7311 for gas- 
rentals from private consumers, £4468 for automatic meters, {1119 
for public lighting for the Goole Urban Council, £437 for public 
lighting for companies, £4253 for residual products, and {190 from 
gas-stoves rental ; showing the income over expenditure to be £7085. 
From this figure, however, is deducted the annual instalment of loan, 
£2850, and interest on loan, £2053, as well as various establishment 
charges, making a total of £6287; leaving a net profit on the year’s 
working of £798. The accumulated profits up to March 31, 1913, 
were £3792, to which has to be added the net profit for the present 
year of £798; making a total profit of £4590. There has been ex- 
pended on a new workshop £877, on gas mains and services £529, and 
on gas cookers and meters {520—a total of £1926. This leaves a 
balance of accumulated profit amounting to £2663. 

~_In connection with the water-works accounts, the figures show that 
the expenditure amounted to £1233, which included, among other 
items, £593 for coal at the pumping-stations, £258 for wages at the 
pumping-stations, and £305 for repairs to water-works plant and mains. 
The income included £4812 for water-rental and £217 for water for 
streets and flushing ; an excess of income over expenditure of £3989. 
From this figure has to be deducted various establishment charges 
amounting to £74, together with rates and taxes totalling £428, £170 
for salaries, £81 for income-tax, £1107 instalment of loan, and £847 





interest on loans, and with other sums a total of £2821; leaving a net 
profit on the year’s working of £1162. The accumulated profits up to 
March 31, 1913, were £2080, added to which is the net profit for the 
year 1914 of £1167, which makes a total of £3247. There has been 
expended, however, on new mains to Rawcliffe £86, and £116 on new 
mains to Goole, a total of £202, which leaves a balance of accumulated 
profit amounting to £3045. The original debt on the two undertakings 
was £128,417, of which £44,399 has been paid off. There is yet owing 
on the gas undertaking £59,372, and on the water undertaking £24,645. 


el 


THE WAR AND THE GAS INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 








In an “ Editorial ” in their issue for the current month, the “ Inter- 
colonial Gas Journal of Canada” refers in a few words to the probable 
results of the war on the Canadian gas industry. 


The most important consideration, it is remarked, is that of the 
supply of coal. This, however, seems safe for the present. Fortu- 
nately we are so situated geographically that there is nothing to fear 
regarding losses of shipment in transit; so that a shortage is hardly 
probable from that cause. There is the possibility, however, of the 
price being increased owing to labour scarcity, because of so many of 
the foreign mine-workers being recalled to their respective countries 
to serve inthe war. This, of course, is a condition we will have to 
submit to and be thankful it is no worse. 

Perhaps our greatest concern will be in securing an adequate supply 
of incandescent gas-mantles. A large percentage of the raw materials 
for mantle making is imported from Germany ; and unless the mantle 
makers on this side of the Atlantic, and the gas companies generally, 
are in the fortunate position of having on hand large supplies of raw 
material and finished mantles, we will be in a bad way indeed, as all 
—— from Germany will be stopped completely until the end of 
the war. 

With reference to the sale of bye-products, it would appear that 
there will be a general increase in coke sales, owing to a probable 
shortage of anthracite coal, which will result from the same causes 
as noted above for bituminous coal. This will help to take care of 
whatever decrease in gas sales may result. Gas, tar, ammonia, sul- 
phate, &c., should remain normal, as the greatest demand for these 
materials has been in the home market. They will only be affected 
slightly we imagine. 

The sale of gas stocks and securities will no doubt be affected by the 
general quietness in financial circles, but not more so than other large 
enterprises—indeed, we think not so much. The suddenness of the 
catastrophe has caught us all unaware, and the hope of the “ Journal” 
is that the end will come soon. 

Gas sales themselves will probably be not quite so great this fall and 
winter, owing to the economizing necessary to be done by Canadian 
householders, due to the decreased earning of the heads of families, 
thousands of whom will undoubtedly be called to the front before 
peace is again established. But this we should bear with fortitude. 
It has been necessary for Canada, as it was expedient upon Great 
Britain, that to maintain national honour and the integrity of the 
Empire, she enter into the hostilities; and gas men should bear their 
share of this cost uncomplainingly, as we are confident they will. The 
“ Journal” regrets deeply that the cost will be so great, not only to the 
allies, but to the German people, who are held “in the highest regard 
as one of the finest peoples on the globe ; a people especially advanced 
in our own industry and from whom we can learn much in the manu- 
facture and sale of gas.” 

Our contemporary concludes : ‘“‘ May the crisis in this horrible fever 
of war be soon passed, and the turning point to convalescence come as 
quickly as the sickness itself appeared.”’ 





THE GAS-MANTLE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 


[From the “Gas Age” of New York.] 


Far-sighted gas managers have been feeling considerable concern 
regarding the supply of incandescent gas-mantles, due to the outbreak 
of the war in Europe and the embargo which has been put upon not 
only the shipment of mantles from Germany and Austria, but the im- 
portation into England, as well as the United States, of the thorium 
and cerium salts employed for the impregnation of gas-mantles. 


In this country, so far as our information enables us to speak, the 
Welsbach Company is the only concern engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of mantles which has its own beds of monazite sands, 
from which the so-called salts of the “rare earths” are extracted ; the 
other makers of mantles having to depend upon supplies of mantle 
chemicals procured principally through German sources. 

We have been reliably informed that some of the principal mantle 
makers of England find themselves, although so close to the base of 
supplies, with very slender stocks of nitrates on hand, and that some 
of them have asked for assistance from American sources. A similar 
condition exists in respect to glassware employed in the operation of 
incandescent gas lights, much of which has been obtained from Ger- 
many and Austria. It is believed, however, that the United States 
manufacturers, who have been supplying large quantities of very 
similar glassware, will rise to the occasion, and seize the opportunity 
now presented to fill the void made by the elimination of European 
glassware. 

The “Gas Age” recently sent its representative among the mantle 
manufacturers and importers in this city ; and the importers visited, 
practically without exception, stated that their stocks of mantles were 
limited to the supplies now upon their shelves. Inquiry of the Wels- 
bach Company, at Philadelphia, elicited the information that it was 
prepared to give assurances to the gas industry of the country that it 
would be able to take care of the gas company needs for the ensuing 
six months, and that it was expected within that period of time that 
the Company would place itself in a position to give further assur- 
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ances for a period of at least one year. This will prove gratifying 
news to the gas managements of the country. 

Inquiry of the same concern respecting foreign glassware brings the 
information that it cannot make deliveries beyond present stocks, since 
all importations of that product from abroad have ceased, and none 
need be expected fora long time to come; that for stocks on hand 
there will be no change made in the prices heretofore prevailing ; and 
that by the time the present supply is exhausted the Welsbach Com- 
pany hopes to be in a position to furnish corresponding goods of 
domestic manufacture at about the same prices. We trust this may 
prove to be the case. But we should say that the price for the domes- 
tic goods will be governed by the price which has to be paid the glass- 
ware manufacturers, who will be the arbiters of the price question, 
and it is to be hoped that they will recognize the situation, and meet 
it in a reasonable way. 

A rumour has reached us to the effect that our friends, the electric 
men are busy; it being charged by them that the German war has 
cut off the gas-mantle supply, and gas consumers had better hook-up 
to electric service. Whenever gas men encounter this statement, it 
should be met with the most emphatic denial, and the contrary be 
advertised and talked by salesmen. 


<> 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 





Saturday. 

The Town Council of Port Glasgow have approached the Town 
Council of Greenock regarding the supply of gas in the former burgh, 
asking on what terms and conditions they would be prepared to give 
them the supply. A conference is to take place between the two 
Councils regarding the matter. It would seem to be an eminently 
satisfactory arrangement for the larger place to supply all the gas, 
especially in view of the fact that the two towns are contiguous, and 
that the tramways are already under one management. There is no 
doubt that the burgh of Greenock could easily supply gas at a much 
lower rate than Port Glasgow could ever hope to do; and it would 
therefore be to the general advantage for one works to have the making 
of all the gas required. Thegas-works also are almost on the boundary 
between the two places. While referring to Greenock, it might be 
mentioned that what is probably the longest term of imprisonment for 
a prepayment meter thief has just been given for stealing the sum of 
4s. 8d. The thief certainly had a bad record, and was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. This should certainly be a 
warning to others. 

It has been decided to retain last year’s prices for gas at Kirkintilloch 
—viz., 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting when supplied through 
ordinary meters, and 2s. 6d. through prepayment meters; while for 
power the price is fixed at 2s. 

The Buckie Town Council have decided to extinguish 75 per cent. of 





the public lamps during the war, and have recommended that all 
lights in houses visible from the sea should be so shaded as toshow no 
indication seawards. The harbour lights have already been extin- 
guished. 

A report by the Inspector of Lighting in regard to the modification 
of the public lighting of Edinburgh at present in operation owing to 
the war, was submitted at a meeting of the Cleaning and Lighting 
Committee last week. The report stated that the thoroughfares in 
which there is full lighting are Princes Street, Lothian Road (as far as 
Tollcross), West Port, Cowgate, Waverley Bridge, North and South 
Bridges, Canongate, and Leith Street. The lighting in other streets is 
partial. The Committee decided to continue this arrangement. 

The Electric Lighting Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council 
have unanimously agreed, in view of the special circumstances of the 
community, to recommend that the whole of the surplus of last year 
on the undertaking should be applied to the relief of rates. The sum 
available will be over £3000. With regard to £683 required for reduc- 
tion of capital borrowed for electricity purposes, it was decided to pro- 
vide this sum out of the revenue of the current year. 

The subject of the public lighting of Gatehouse came before the 
Town Council at a special meeting on Wednesday. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. R. Lillie) read the minutes of a special meeting held the pre- 
vious Monday in connection with the contract for lighting the streets, 
and Bailie Campbell moved the confirmation of the decision arrived 
at to accept the offer of Messrs. Firth Blakeley, Sons, and Co., Limited, 
who now own the gas-works, to do the lighting at a cost of 22s. per 
lamp. He said there was no other way; they could not go back to 
oil. The Council must, however, have power to judge for themselves 
what lamps to light. Bailie M‘Cutcheon said all the ratepayers to 
whom he had spoken were against any lamps being taken off. Mr.W. 
Campbell seconded the motion, and stated that the ratepayers with 
whom he had conversed were in favour of lamps being taken off. 
Bailie M‘Cutcheon moved, as an amendment, that the Council should 
offer 21s. per lamp, and that no lamps be taken off. Theamendment, 
however, was not seconded, and the motion was therefore agreed to. 





An offer by the Metropolitan Water Board of £1,000 000 of money 
bills was subscribed for more than five times over at the Bank of Eng- 
land on Monday of last week ; and the Board had the satisfaction of 
raising the money at an average rate of £3 3s. 1d. per cent. 


“ Once upon a Time—and Now ” is the subject of which the artist 
has made the most in designing a cover for Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, 
and Co.’s new season’s gas-fire pamphlet. Turning to the contents, 
it is noted that, as popular taste still continues in favour of plain 
patterns of fires, the firm have added several new designs to cater 
specially for this requirement. In consequence of the great success 
with which it met on its introduction last season, prominence is again 
given to the “Hero” fire. The firm’s many other patterns of fires 
and radiators are, of course, also illustrated and described. 
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OPPORTUNITY ! 


Taking advantage of the present situation, 
Diamond Enamel 


to do their part to capture Germany’s | 


| 
| Enamel Trade. 


They have consequently doubled _ their | 
Enamel Plant and are now in a position | 


to quote keen prices for Enamel Ware. 


The Diamond Enamel Co., Luton. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Sept. 21. 


Business in tar products still continues very much at astandstill. No 
change in prices has occurred, except with regard to go per cent. toluol, 
which may be called 1s. 6d. net and naked. 

Sulphate of ammonia is still unchanged, the price remaining nominal 
at {10 15s. per ton net at makers’ works, for 25 per cent. quality. The 
inquiry, however, is a little brisker. 


Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 21. 


Average value during the week of the liquid products contained 
in one ton of tar: Tar, 15s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
naked, North, 94d. to 10d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, 9$d. to tod. 
Toluol, naked, North, 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 3d. Crude: naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 43d. to 53d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, tod. Heavy 
naphtha, naked, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 33d. to 
34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 4d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 
60 per cent., North, 2s. 1d. to 2s, 2d. Naphthalene, £5 to £10; 
salts, 50s. to 55s., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 13d. 
to 2d. 


[In view of the present situation of the products trade, consequent on 
war conditions now existing, it is well, in connection with the above 
prices, to reproduce a letter from the gentleman who has been for 
some time giving quotations under the above heading in the pages of 
the “ JouRNAL.” He says: As you are doubtless aware, the present 
state of affairs has made it very difficult not only to quote prices fcr 
tar and other products in the “ JourNAL,” but also for the tar distiller 
to pay for the tar which he receives from gas companies. Naturally a 
tar distiller depends upon the sale of the products obtained from the 
tar to pay for it; and when an article such as pitch, which repre- 
sents five-eighths of a ton of tar, is absolutely unsaleable owing to the 
impossibility of shipping it, tar distillers naturally cannot pay to gas 
companies the full value of tar as received. In the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire district it has been suggested that tar distillers should pay to 
gas companies the value of the liquid products contained in the tar, 
leaving in abeyance.the question of the value of the pitch until it is 
possible to ship it. In many cases tar is known to besold on the basis 
of the figures quoted in the “ JourNAL ;” and it therefore occurs to me 




















REVERSIBLE WATER CONDENSERS ERECTED 
TO THE DESIGNS OF J. G. NEWBIGGING, ESQ., 
M.INST.C,E., MANCHESTER. 


that it would be of assistance to both gas companies and tar distillers 
if from now onward the price quoted for tar in the “ JouRNAL” repre- 
sented the value of the liquid products only contained in a ton of tar. 
I propose, therefore, to start doing this, and shall be glad if you will 
append a note to the price, so that gas companies and tar distillers 
may know exactly what the figure for tar represents. When the ship- 
ment of pitch is found to be possible, a decision can be come to as to 
what is the value of the pitch which has been obtained from the tar 
during the closed period, and a price accordingly can be inserted which 
will represent the value of the pitch contained in the tar for the period 
in suspense. } 





Sulphate of Ammonia Prices in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, Sept. 19. 

Throughout the week the tone of the market has continued dull, 
supplies having been more than sufficient to meet present require- 
ments ; and a further decline in values has taken place. The financial 
stringency has hampered the export trade, and demand for home con- 
sumption is small at this time of the year. The quotations at the close 
are {10 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull; £10 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Liverpool ; and 
£10 tos. f.o.b. Leith. In the forward position business has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, the uncertainty of the outlook acting as a deter- 
rent to both buyers and sellers; and no first-hand transactions have 
been reported. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
The market for this article has become weaker, and spot values are 
now tos. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 1os. 73d. for refined. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

From another source it is considered that the values to-day are as 
follows: Outside London make, {9 tos. ; Hull, f10 6s. 3d. to 
£10 7s. 6d.; Liverpool, £10 7s. 6d. to {10 1os.; Leith, £10 7s. 6d. to 
£10 tos,; Middlesbrough, £10 7s. 6d. 





Road-Tarring in Worcestershire.—According to the annual report 
of Mr. C. F. Gettings, the County Surveyor of Worcestershire, the 
painting of road surfaces with dehydrated tar was greatly extended 
last year; some 60 miles being treated, at a cost of £3153, or about 
£52 10s. per mile. The work was so successful that the estimate for 
the current year has been increased to £4800. Mr. Gettings states 
that not only is the life of the roads considerably extended by the 
treatment, but there is added comfort to the residents alongside and 
the users of the roads. 
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COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is more activity in the coal trade, and for coal for prompt 
delivery the demand is stronger. In the steam coal trade, there is a 
fuller Continental demand, with some stiffening in the prices. Best 
Northumbrian steams are 13s. 3d. per ton f.0.b.; second-class steams 
are about 11s. to 11s. 3d. per ton; and steam smalls are steady at 
about 8s. to gs. 6d. per ton. The demand from Scandinavia is still 
heavy, and there is more doing for the French and Bay ports. In 
the gas coal trade, the home inquiry is growing with some steadiness, 
and the deliveries on contract are heavier. Exports of gas coal are 
freer. Italy seems to be taking more: but the sales are mostly for 
very early delivery—forward business being difficult to negotiate. Best 
Durham gas coals are from 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. ; second kinds are 
about 11s. to 11s. 3d. per ton; and “‘ Wear Specials” may be quoted 
from 12s. 6d. to 13s. per ton f.o.b. There are now lower war risks 
quoted for some ports ; and this should enable more gas coals to be 
sent away, for the needs of some Continental users are becoming more 
urgent. There is not, however, very much inclination to enter into 
long contracts for gas coals just at present ; for it becomes increasingly 
difficult to forecast the future of the coal market, owing, on the one 
hand, to lessened export, and, on the other, to withdrawals of men 
from the collieries. Coke is steady... Gas coke is now being shipped 
in a little larger quantity. Good gas coke is from 12s. to 12s. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 





Southport Gas Estate. 

The Southport Gas Estate (of which Mr. John Bond, the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, is Engineer) is proved to be the 
chief profit-earning concern of the Corporation in the annual abstract 
of accounts of the Borough Treasurer (Mr. George Lloyd), made up 
from April 1, 1913, to March 31, 1914, and just published. It shows 
that last year’s net profit was £13,961, while the gross profit was 
£27,644, as compared with £30,506 for 1912-13; the reduction in the 
price of gas and the increase in the cost of coal being the cause of the 
decrease. Each year since 1909 the excess of income over expenditure 
has been over £13,000, with the exception of 1911-12, when the amount 
dropped to £12,393. The gross income from the sale of residuals last 
year was £21,949, compared with {22,315 for the preceding year. 
However, when it is noted that in 1909 the gross income from residuals 
only amounted to £16,607, it is seen how great is the improvement. 





Walsall Electricity Scheme Postponed.—Having regard to all the 
circumstances, the Electricity Committee have decided to withdraw for 
the present a recommendation to the Walsall Town Council that appli- 
cation be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to the 
borrowing of £23,595 for the purposes of the electricity undertaking. 
It is felt that in the near future money may be obtainable on more ad- 
vantageous terms. 





Welsbach Light Company, Limited,—For the year ended March 31, 
this Company had a trading profit of £13.461. The profit and loss 
account for the year, after writing off £4779, the whole of the prelimi- 
nary expenses (incurred in 1911), shows a balance of profit of £3777 
carried to the balance-sheet. Deducting the adverse balance brought 
forward (£3165), a balance of profit amounting to £612 remains. While 
it is obvious that the present crisis must affect the Company, the Board 
are, they say, taking every available measure for the conservation and 
protection of the Company’s interests. 


Quality of London Gas Last Year.—According to the annual report 
of the London County Council, the average illuminating power of the 
gas was: Gas Light and Coke Company, 14°4 candles ; South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, 15°43 candles; Commercial Gas Company, 
14°61 candles. The average net heating power of the gas was: Gas 
Light and Coke Company, 121'2 calories; South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, 128'1 calories; Commercial Gas Company, 120 calories. 
The average number of grains of sulphur in the gas sent out by the 
three Companies was 356, 23°8, and 28°8 respectively. 


Visit to the Coventry Gas-Works.— On Saturday, the 12th inst., 
the members of the Coventry Natural History and Scientific Society 
visited the gas-works of the Coventry Corporation at Foleshill, by per- 
mission of Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, the Engineer and General 
Manager. Mr. Langford, the Works Manager, received the party, and 
conducted them over the establishment, describing the manufacture of 
water gas, and the various mechanical appliances used in making coal 
gas. The purification process was demonstrated, and afterwards the 
various plants necessary to deal with the residuals were inspected. 


Montreal Water and Power Company.—Cablegrams from Montreal 
state that the Civic Board of Control have decided to purchase for 
$7,500,000 the property of the Montreal Water and Power Company, 
the stock of which is held in London. The Company, says the 
‘“‘ Financial News,” was formed in 1891, and has an authorized capital 
of $1,160,000, of which $500,000 has been issued in preferred shares 
of $100, and $280,000 in ordinary shares of $25, all paid up. It came 
before the public on this side by the issue in July, 1892, through the 
Municipal Trust Company, of £120,000 5 per cent. first (now second) 
mortgage bonds of {roo each. For the year 1912-13, the gross revenue 
was $671,684, and the net profit $372,237. 


A Seven-Year Gas Lighting Contract at Cromer.—The Cromer 
Urban District Council last week considered the public lighting tenders 
deferred from the previous meeting. Mr. Smythe proposed that the 
tender of the Gas Company for lighting the town for seven years be ac- 
cepted. There were, he said, only 182 lamps to be taken into consider- 
ation. The Gas Company’s price was £341 per annum, as against 
the £377 of the Electric Light Company. This was a difference of 
£36 a year to the benefit of. the town, or £252 on the seven years’ 
contract. Mr. Wilkin moved, as an amendment, that the contract be 
accepted for three years. But he found no seconder; and on a show 
of hands the resolution was adopted nem. con. 
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The Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company have given notice 
that the price of gas will ke advanced 3d. per 10co cubic feet from the 
date of reading the meters for thecurrent quarter. The present price is 
1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. It is stated by the Company that the increase 
has become necessary in consequence of charges incidental to the war, 
and that the Directors hope the advance will be only for a short period. 


The latest winter season's list of the Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Company, Limited, containing particulars of up-to-date and 
hygienically constructed gas-fires and other heating apparatus, has one 
of the artistic wrappers in colour which have become a feature of pub- 
lications of this character. A glance at the contents shows that still 
further progress in the construction of gas-fires has this year been made 
by the firm; and readers will be struck by the announcement that more 
than 250,000 Richmond fires are being used to-day. The illustrations 
include various new designs ; and all through the list a special point 
is made of silent burning. 





During the past week excavations have been taking place in Kirk- 
gate, Bradford, in order that gas-mains for the supply of high-pressure 
gas might be laid to various tradesmen’s premises in the vicinity. The 
new Gas Department’s shop in Darley Street is to be illuminated with 
this gas, which is compressed at the Mill Street works. 


As a result of action taken by the Bradford Ratepayers’ and Pro- 
perty Owners’ Association, who proposed that the Gas Committee 
should relieve landlords of the responsibility and cost of keeping the 
cottage gas-meters in repair, and should also collect the cottage gas 
accounts, the Corporation have agreed to maintain all meters in cottages 
free of charge after they are handed over in good working order—the 
landlords paying for the meters in the first instance. So far as the 
collection of accounts is concerned, the Corporation do not desire to 
make any re-arrangement, because the present system is considered the 
most economical. If any alteration is made, the small gas consumers 
would inevitably have to pay an increased price for their gas. 








GAS 


Progress was made last week in the shape of a step towards some 
organized resumption of business, and ultimately to a re-opening of the 
Stock Exchange, when the Committee adopted the proposed line of 
action to which we adverted in our last issue. This was that they 
should authorize the publication of a limited official list of gilt-edged 
stocks only, and that all members should be prohibited from dealing 
outside of its quoted prices. Accordingly, the Committee on Monday 
issued such a list, accompanied by certain precautionary conditions 
designed to secure the realization of the true intent of the measure and 
to safeguard it against possible abuse. Itisnot to be denied that these 
did not suit the purposes of everybody, and that there was not a rush 
of business as its immediate sequel. But if this meant that the less 
desirable sort of dealing found its course impeded, so much the better. 
It may be noted that in the list one (Colonial) gas issue figured—viz., 





COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Metropolitan of Melbourne 44 per cent. debenture stock, the official 
prices of which were fixed at 99 to ror, the same as those appearing in 
the latest full list of July 28 (see ante, p. 247). One other undertaking 
in the list calls for notice—viz., the Alliance and Dublin Company. 
In the Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the June half 
year just issued, they recount what they have done towards putting 
the affairs of that much-tried undertaking in better order. This is not 
pleasant reading for the shareholders, the least intelligent of whom 
will understand that he will get no dividend this half year. But a 
serious position demands vigorous handling. In the Money Market, 
the plethora has become greater and greater for lack of scope for 
employment. One result of this has been that the Government invi- 
tation for {15,000,000 Treasury Bills was responded to by offers of 
£47,000,000 at low rates. For the entire issue of £45,000,000 up to 
date, the applications amounted to £130,000,000. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


ag met anv — ener Southport Corporation. 

Applications by Sept. 28. 

Laporatory Assistant. Dublin Public Lighting Gas-Works Wanted. 
Department. 

Cuemist. No. 5935. 

Cotiector. No. 5934. 


ton Street, W. 
Meeting. 


Appointments Wanted. 
Works Foreman. No. 5933, 


| Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 


STation-MeETER. No. 5939. 


British Gasticut Company. 11, George Yard, E.C. 
Sept. 23, Twelve o’clock. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


TENDERS FOR 
Coke. 


WANDsWorRTH, WIMBLEDON, AND Epsom Gas Com- 


“D.G.,” c/o Scripps’s Advertising Offices, South Mol- PANY. Tenders by Sept. 30. 


Exhauster. 
Goote Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Sept. 30. 

















Plant, &c., for Sale. 


Encine. Beaumont and Son, Bow. 
Sration Meter. Montrose Gas-Works. 





ANNFIELD PLAIN AND District Gas Company. Store 
Old Committee Room. Oct. 15. 

FELIXSTOWE AND WALTON WaTER Company. London 
Mart. Oct. 6. 

SouTHEND WatTER Company. London Mart. Oct. 6. | Qxide, 

WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND Epsom Gas Com- 
pany. London Mart. Oct. 20. 





SALForD Gas DEPARTMENT. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter KinG, 11, Bott Court, Frert Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. | & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 
PAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
‘* Brappoog, OtpHaM,” and * Merrique, Loxpon." 





For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 


8) ‘NEILL’S OXIDE 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


We are in a positicn to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 


SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Croozep Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 








GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PatmeErston House, 
Oxp Broap Street, Loxpor, B.O, 





WINKELMANN'’S 
SerOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, B.C, ‘Volcanism, London.” 





Chemical Manufac- 


MMONIACAL Liquor Wanted. 
Cuance AND Hont, . 
tu rers, OLDBURY, Worcs, 
Telegrams: *‘ Coemicazs."’ 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





iHE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd, 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 





GENERAL MANAGERS— 
England and Wales: 


W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
13, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON,N. 
Scotland and Ireland : 
J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW. | 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. | 





“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, CrookeD Lane, LoNnpDoN, E.C, 














